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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 
First Grand Matinée. 


[HIS DAY (Saturpar), Nov. 1 (commencing at Two o’clock), 

will be performed “CARMEN.” Don José, Signor Tecchi; Michaela, Mdile 
Lido; Escamillo (Toreador), M, Carleton ; and Carmen (a Gipsy), Mdlle Minnie 
Hauk. 

Tus EvEntnG (SATURDAY), Nov, 1, MEYERBEER’S Opera, “‘LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Raoul di Nangis, Signor Fancelli (his first appearance this season); Il Conte di 
Nevers, M. Oarleton ; I! Conte di St Bris, Signor Rota; Marcello, Signor Pinto ; 
Margherita di Valois, Mdlle Iima di Murska; Urbano, Mdme Trebelli; and 
Valentina, Mdme Eugénie Pappenheim, 

Mownpay next, Nov. 3, “ MIGNON.” 

TuESDAY next, Nov. 4, ‘‘RIGOLETTO.” 

WEeEpweEspay next, Nov. 5, “CARMEN.” 

URSDAY ee er 6 (for the first time this season), MEYERBEER’s Opera, 
LE DIABLE,” 


TH 
‘ROBERT 5 
Conductors—BSignor Li Oatst and Mr Joun Hitx. 
Doors open at Seven. The Opera will commence at Half-past Seven. 
Nightly Priees :—Orchestral Stalls, 12s,6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8%.; Box 
; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s. ; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. ; 
10s, 6d, upwards, 


‘ usual opera restrictions as to ‘Evening Dress will be 
dispensed with. 
Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre (under the Portico of the Operahouse), 
open daily from Ten to Five, under the superintendence of Mr. Bailey. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lesser, MISS FANNY JOSEPHS, 


U* DER the direction of C. A. Draxx, Esq., every evening, 


ata \ age the new and successful Opera-Comique, in Three 
Acts, “MARIGOLD,” Music by Leon VAssEuR, Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHI- 
SON, new eng by Messrs Gordon & Harford, new and magnificent costumes 
by Mra May, increased orchestra and numerous chorus, Principal characters 
by Mdmes Mulholland, Kate Sullivan, Isabelle Muncey, Fanny Edwards, &c.; 
essrs Fred, Wood, Arthur Rouseby, Michael Dwyer, George Mudie, &c. Pre- 
ceded, at Half-past Seven, by “‘AFTER ALL.” Places may be secured at the 
Box Office from eleven till Five daily, and at all Libraries—Private Boxes, One 
to Three Guineas ; Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circle, 58.; Balcony, 3s,; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 
ls. No booking fees. Conductor—M. Van Brenr, Two Matinées only will be 

ven, viz,, on Saturday, Nov. 15, and Saturday, Nov. 29, Acting Manager and 

urer—Mr JAMES GUIVER. 


(jPYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Nov. 1, 


at Three o’clook, The mme will include:—Scotch Symphony (Men- 
delssohn); Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor (Hiller); Prelude and Fugue for 
Orchestra (¥. Daven )}—first time; Introduction to Third Act, ‘‘Dance of 
Apprentices,” and ‘ ion of M ” The Meistersinger (W: r). 
Vocalists—Madame Schuch-Proska and Miss Hope-Glenn, Pianist, Miss ie 
Richards, Conductor—Mr Avaust Manns. Transferable Tickets for Numbered 
Seats at the remaining nineteen Concerts, Two Guineas ; Single Numbered Seats, 
2s.6d.; Unnumbered Seats, 1s, Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence. 


LLE JANOTHA begs to announce that she will give 

a PIANOFORTE R&ECITAL in the St. James’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Afternoon, Nov, 12, 1879, to commence at three o'clock, Pro; me,—Sonata 
Appassionata, in F minor, Op, 67 (Beethoven); Gavotte in B minor (Bach); 
Scherzo in B minor (Brahms); Rondo Capricoioso (Mendelssohn); Fantasia in F 
minor (Chopin); Carnaval (Scénes Rigomen). Op. 9 (Schumann),—Sofa stalls, 
7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s, ; admission, 1s, Tickets may be obtained of Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond Btreet, and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


DME LIEBHART begs to announce that, in consequence 

of numerous applications, she is arranging Select MEETINGS at her 
Residence (for Ladies only), for the Development of the Voice, and also for 
English BALLAD and German LIEDER SINGING. Particulars may be ob- 
tained of Mdme LigsHart, 67, Warwick Road, Maida Vale, W. 

















MPME LIEBHART also begs to announce her intention of 
giving a Series of BALLAD CONOERTS in the course of the Winter 
Season, in which her most advanced professional pupils will have an opportunity 
of makin nt 

anno 


be duly 


H. HOFMANN’S COMPOSITIONS. 


“A more interesting or important collection of works it has rarely been our 
good fortune to meet with,”—Pictorial World. 

“The spirit infused through all these works tells of the existence of a power 
rare among the musicians now commanding public attention.” —Atheneum. 

“The world will welcome one of the most remarkable musicians of modern 
times in him.”—Morning Post. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Op. 9, 5 Characteristic Pieces, 5s. ; 
Op. 34 and 37, Reminiscences, 
12 Pieces in 2 Books, each 6s, ; 
Op. 39, Prairie Pictures, 3 Pieces, 
5s.; Hungarian Dances, in 4 
Books, each 4s.; Norwegian 
Songs and Dances, in 3 Books, 
each 4s, 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Op. 23, 7 “ Laendler,” in 2 Books, 
each 6s, ; Op. 29, “Springtime of 
Love,” 5 Pieces, Book B; 5s, 
Book II., 7s.; Op. 46, ‘‘ From my 
Diary,” 12 Duets, dedicated to 
Mdme Clara Schumann, in 3 
Books, exch 5s.; Silhouettes 
from Hungary, in 3 Books, each 
4s, 





VOCAL WORKS, 


Op. 4, Four Two-part Songs, 5s, ; Op. 21, ‘‘ Song of the Norns,” for Female Voices, 
Solo and Chorus, 8s, 


Op. 30, “ MELUSINA,” Cantata for Solo and Chorus, Piano and Voice, 3s, net, 


Op, 42, ‘‘A Romance of Love,” 11 Waltzes for mixed Voiees, with Piano Duet 
Accompaniment, 12s 


The above are only a few of the more prominent of H. Hormann’s Works, 
Catalogues gratis, 





Lonpon: NEUMEYER & CO. (late Wirr & Co.), 
NEUMEYER HALL, 
BLOOMSBURY MANSION, HART STREET, W.O. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
St GrorGE's Hatt, Langham Place. Established 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Pianoforte—Dr Wylde, Mr J. F. Barnett, Herr Henseler, Herr Max Laistner, 
Mons. H. Logé, Mr A. Barth, M. Marlois, Herr Lehmeyer, M. Roche, Mr Trew, 
Mr G. Gear, and Signor E. Mattei, 
Italian Singing—Signor Garcia, Signor Lablache, Signor Traventi, Mr Barnett, 
Mr Handel » Signor Scuderi, Signor G. Garcia, Signor Raimo, Signor 
Tartaglione, Signor Romili, and Signor Schira. 
The fee, five guineas per term, for amateur and professional students, includes 
the whole course of instruction necessary for a complete musical education. 
Students residing at a distance can take all their lessons on one day in the week. 
The Half-Term — Thursday, November 13. New students should attend on 
Monday, November 10, er at the South Kensington Branch on Tuesday, 
November 11, between 11 and 4. Prospectuses on application, giving names of 
masters for stringed and wind instruments, for languages, elocution, landscape 
and figure painting, also the names of associates, medallists, and prize scholars ; 
likewise the names of the Academy students who have just gained the three 
medals offered by the Society of Fine Arts for the best attainments in the arts of 
composition, singing, and pianoforte playing. 

N.B.—The branch establishment, for amateur students only, is at No, la, 
Harrington Gardens, South Kensington. 


DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN begs to announce that 
she has ARRIVED in Town for the Season, Address—6, Brompton 











their appearance in public. Further iculars wi 
“67, Warwick Road, Vale, W, _ 








Square, §.W. 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH, The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere ; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the,various classes. |Prospectuses. 
—0O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ R and Moms EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 
of the Royal Albert Hall and principal London and_ Provincial Concerts, 
request communications yong | Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., to be 
addressed—47, TACHBROOK STREET, Belgravia, 8.W. Engaged for Surrey County 
Club, Nov. 12; Walworth, Nov. 18; 8t pain Hall, Dec. 4; Gravesend, Dec. 95 
Birmingham Philharmonic Society, Woman of Samaria, Dec, 27; 8t James's 
Hall, Feb, 17, 1880, &e. Vacancies for a few Professional or Amateur Pupils. 


“TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” 


i} R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the New Song 
(composed expressly for him), ‘““‘TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL 
CHANGE,” at the Royal Aquarium Concert, November 24th. 


“THOU ART SO NEAR.” 
i} R GERARD COVENTRY will sing Retcnarpr’s popular 
Lied, “THOU ART SO NEAR, AND YET SO FAR,” at Maidstone, 
November 10th. 














“THOU ART SO NEAR.” 


\ R GERARD COVENTRY will sing RercHarpt’s popular 

Lied, ‘THOU ART SO NEAR, AND YET 8O FAR,” at Mr STEDMAN’s 
Series of Monday Evening Concerts, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
November 3rd. 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 

\ R LEONARD POYNTER will sing Ascurr’s Popular 
Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?,” at the Brentwood Town 

Hall, November 26. 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
ve JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
4 *“* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire), at his first concert of the 
season, at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Nov. 12. 
“TM AN ALSATIAN.” 


Pas popular Duet from Orrenpacn’s operetta, Litschen 
and Fritzchen, will be sung at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, by 
Mr JOHN CROSS and his Pupil, Miss BATHER, on Novy. 12, 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of apie) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B, VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PIOCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CRAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 








““MILLE VOLTE.” 
i} ISS FANNY ROBERTSON and Mr HENRY GUY will 
sing RANDEGGER’s Duettino, ‘‘ MILLE VOLTE ” (for Contralto and Tenor) 
at Oxford, This Day, Nov. 1. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
N DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Henry Smart's popular 
Song, ‘‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Every Concert during her tour in 
the Provinces—5, Oakley Square. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumenrwat’s admired 
a “THE MESSAGE,” at Every Concert during his tour in the 











“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
THs beautiful and popular Ballad by M. W. Batre—sung 


_by Mdme BreLtka GERsTER with great success at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, and also by Miss Mary Davigs at the Promenade Concerts—sent for 2s. 
Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


\ R ABERCROMBIE will sing at the Promenade Concerts, 

London, Nov. 1; Worcester, Engedi, Nov. 21; West Bromwich, Judas 
Maccabeus, Nov. 27; Birmingham, Leeds, Halifax, Rochdale, &c., in December. 
Please note new address—23, The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 








(LARA SALVI, Professor of Singing, begs to announce 
J that she will give INSTRUCTION in the VOCAL ART (Italian Method) in 
English, French, German, and Italian Languages, at 17, Margaret Street Regent 
pone’ Hours of attendance—Morning, Ten to Twelve; Afternoon, Two to Bix 
ociock. 


Gs m ae ace ° ° 
Mi scvals int a bes Resbigin © eek ote nae 
Se Lessons to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent's 
NESS BRURLINE DICKSON, Spry, ff mene 
address, Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. ht di 
i ISS PURDY has Rervryep to Town, 


Purdy’s residence, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W 











Address to Miss 





MUSIC WRITING PEN. 
HE Best Pen for Writing Music is SOENNECKEN’S 


RAPID WRITER, No. 104 (oblique pointed), Sample Box, price 6d. Bole 
Agent: Jonn Hoaa, 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, and of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 





Riers CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
= _ aan published in Italy. 


+» per Annum, 
i ee eee 

on ose pi + per Quarter, 
+ per Month. 


or on 


Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“AIDA,” 
ote for Voice and Piano, Italian words ion sak 
0. 0. do, Italian and English words 
Do, for Pianoforte... sae eae Sea one ae 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAREWELL (a Sonnet by Shakspere). OCARANIOLO ... 

FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 8.M8.0. Tost 

GOOD NIGHT. 8.MS.0, L. DENza _... An 

THE PINING FLOWER. Rorott... B oe ae ao 

FOR YOU AND ME, O. PrxsvTt... tt cos og eee 

THY NAME ALONE, ©. Prnsvut... bes sae 

AN ITALIAN 8ONG, ©, PrinsvurTt... cop ‘ 

O MUSIC SWEET. O.PtnsuTr_... one pa eee ope oes ’ 

LA LUNA IMMOBILE. Serenata, Duet from Borro’s ra, Mefistofele. 
Sung with great success, by Mdme Nilsson and Mdme Trebelli, &c., at 
Sir J. Benedict’s and the Royal Albert Hall Concerts, and at the 
Birmingham Festival aoe wee? Ria oe ote eo . ne 1 6 


toto WR tot te 
eoccocecse 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W, 


TO ORGAN BUILDERS, CAPITALISTS, AMATEUR MUSICIANS 
AND OTHERS. , 





. . ° d ‘ 
N Exceptional Opportunity presents itself for the acquire- 
. ment of an old-established and remunerative London ORGAN B ER’S 
BUSINESS, together with the Lease and the large and valuable Timber and 
Metal Stock, and Tunings. The fullest information will be afforded, and 
investigation permitted to bond fide intending purchasers, upon application to 
Messrs STOPHER & RUNDLE, Solicitors, 74, Coleman Street, B.0. 


[HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL AND AI- 
MANACK ror 1880 (28th Annual Issue),-Professors, Musicsellers, &c., 
whose names are not in the Directory, are requested to apply for Forms; and 
oon vice have pare bf me e by returning them without jong gg 

UDALL, CARTE 0., estral an ilitary Wi: i» HL, 
23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. ne ne eee 


REMOVAL. 


DME CAVE-ASHTON has Removed to 34, DuvonsHiRE 
STREET, Portland Place, W. 
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MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 

(From a Correspondent. ) 

Are the members of Her Majesty’s Opera Company glad to get 
back to New York for another campaign, or do they look upon it as 
a hardship to be endured? This is one of the questions which came 
into my mind yesterday on receiving the card of the genial Arditi, 
the chief who, so to speak, seasons the musical feast to whieh Mr 
Mapleson invites us. I also wonder sometimes about the sort of 
reports which Mr Mapleson and the leading members of his company 
gave concerning this country—whether we were represented as a 
nation of savages unaccountably favoured with Italian opera, or as a 
people of good sense and some taste for music and the fine arts. 
Twenty years ago we, as a nation, were excused from all blame in 
the matter of our art ignorance on the ground that we were a young 
people and had had time for nothing but the clearing of forests and 
the killing of Indians, Nowadays we are held more strictly to 
account ; we have been severely rated by musicians who have not 
succeeded, notably by Biilow, because our western audiences could 
not stomach half-a-dozen of Beethoven’s sonatas in one evening ; 
they gave more applause to a second class soprano who went through 
a laughing song with spirit, or gave ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye” with 
sentimental gush, than to a famous pianist. A well-known manager 
assured me recently that when Biilow got back to New York, from his 
western tour, he was actually out of his mind with vexation and 
disgust. Before the western trip his temper had not been of the 
sweetest ; after his return he was unmanageable, and I am afraid 
that the accounts he gave in Europe of the United States, as a home 
for the arts, were not a little tinged with spleen. My good friend, 
Mapleson, whom some of our New York newspapers have of late 
been dubbing brevet-colonel, can have no such reasons for speaking 
ill of us, especially of us New Yorkers, for if all accounts have any 
foundation in truth, he made a profit of about sixty thousand dollars 
by his last winter’s campaign here, and might have made a good deal 
more but for the illness of Mdme Gerster, who was unable to sing for 
amonth. Minnie Hauk carried the weight of the season on her 
shoulders for that month, although it was a little too much for 
Carmen to be expected to draw full houses twice in every week. 
When Gerster at last appeared, then all doubts about Mr Mapleson’s 
money success were ended ; night after night the receipts were five 
thousand dollars. Having got our money, what kind of opinion has 
he of us? In the first place, I have a notion that he is rather 
puzzled at the decided way in which the American public refuse to 
listen to an opera for its own sake. I am sorry to say that the 
majority of our public look upon an opera somewhat as they look 
upon a walking match ; the walkers on the one hand and the singers 
on the other are the all important matters, In their opinion the 
opera is made for the ‘singer, not the singer for the opera. The 
fashionable opera-goer takes up his newspaper and scans the names 
of the singers for the evening. If Gerster and Campanini are in the 
cast it is all right; as to the opera to be sung—well, that is a 
secondary matter. For instance, les Mr Mapleson announce Lucia 
with Mdme Gerster and Campanini, and te Academy of Music, our 
one real operahouse, will be crowded to the doors. The next week 
let him give the same opera with the identical cast, only replacing 
Gerster by anyone else, and the house will be half full. Last 
winter we had some capital performances of J/ Barbiere, of Robert, 
and of Don Giovanni, and all were given to half filled houses. 
Toward the end of his season Mr Mapleson recognised the useless- 
ness of giving any opera except Carmen without Gerster ; therefore, 
perhaps, he is justified in looking upon our American audiences as 
rather lacking in love of music as music. Perhaps, also, he con- 
gratulates himself upon the fact, and very probably it is with this 
view of the case that he has made no preparations for bringing out 
any new work during the coming season. When I asked him a day 
or two ago what novelty he would delight the operatic world of 
New York with this year, he said that he had done nothing in this 
direction except to have an estimate made of the cost of costumes 
for Boito’s Mephistopheles. The costumes alone, without music or 
scenery, would cost him ten thousand dollars, and he was doubtful 








whether the opera was worth the cost. Besides which he was 
doubtful whether an operatic work would find favour here in which 
the Almighty is made to appear in person and sing through several 
bars of music. Carmen, I imagine, rather made him uneasy as to 
the success of other novelties, for beautiful and fascinating as is the 
music of Bizet’s work, its music would not have availed it without 
Miss Hauk. One of the leading newspapers of the city had nothing 
but abuse for it, at first, declaring it to be a sensual, debasing 
opera-bouffe, with nothing but the hectic brilliancy of rottenness 
about it. As Mapleson has no need of new works wherewith to 
captivate the musically uneducated, why should he risk money in 
producing costly novelties for the benefit of the few who find Lucia 
growing a trifle stale, and J Puritani a weak abomination? Why 
indeed? ‘‘ All operas are new when given by Mdme Gerster,” he 
said to me; and certainly the crowd in New York cares but little 
whether the roulades, trills, and ginger-bread ornamentation are 
laid over ‘‘ Ah! non giunge,” or over “ Yankee Doodle.” While I 
cannot know exactly how his American audiences impressed Maple- 
son, I can tell you something of the manner in which Mapleson’s 
performances impressed the musical world of this city. Looking 
upon his season, as a whole, it was the best ever given here. We 
had never had a three months’ season so evenly excellent ; but we 
have had short seasons of six weeks, which far surpassed in 
brilliancy and general efficiency any six weeks of Mr Mapleson’s. 
In 1872 we had at our Academy, under the management of Max 
Strakosch, a company including Nilsson, Kellogg, Cary, Campanini, 
Maurel, Nannetti, and Jamet. Lohengrin, Lucia, La Traviata, 
and Mignon, among the works which occur to me at present, were 
given far better than anything that Mr Mapleson has produced here. 
Mapleson’s Lohengrin, to mention one instance, was a farce com- 
pared to former performances of the work, Mdme Gerster not being 
fitted by nature for Elsa, and the chorus singing most abominably. 
Minnie Hauk would, perhaps, have made a better Elsa, but the 
result would have been a financial failure, even if an artistic 
success. Of Mr Mapleson’s chief singers Gerster was the great 
favourite, then Campanini, Del Puente, Minnie Hauk, and Galassi, 
in the order named. Foli failed to make any impression at all, 
something for which he accounted by saying that the draperies of 
the Academy drowned his voice. Mdlles Parodi and Lido, and 
Mdme Sinico also failed to make much of an impression. Mapleson 
brings back this year all the favourites except Minnie Hauk, who 
could sing butone favourite tune; the rest of the company arestrangers, 
and it will be surprising if he does not find some treasures among 
them. Next week the season begins with La Traviata, and then I 
shall be able to speak more definitely. It is certain that Miss Annie 
Louise Cary, the favourite American contralto, whom he has added 
to the troupe, is a valuable addition, and this, together with his 
other additions, may justify him in raising the price of his seats 
from three dollars to four dollars, which he announces will be the 
price this year. 

The musical season in New York opened early this year with an 
English version of Massé’s Paul et Virginie, given by the ‘‘ Emma 
Abbott Grand English Opera Company.” The company is made up 
of Mrs Zelda Seguin—the wife of the buffo singer, Edwin Seguin, 
who died a few days ago at the age of forty-two—a worthy woman 
with a fine contralto voice and an excellent artistic training ; Miss 
Emma Abbott, of whom you in England know something, and who 
entertains a mistaken notion to the effect that she is a second Patti ; 
Tom Karl, a weak little tenor; Castle, likewise a tenor who used 
to sing with Parepa once, but now without a voice; and half-a-dozen 
persons with no qualifications for anything in particular so far as 
the public can see. In the shape in which the company gave Paul 
et Virginie, it is a kind of libel to father the work on Massé. The 
libretto informed the public that the plot was taken from Bernard in 
de St Pierre’s romance, and it would have been just as well to credit 
him with the music too, for it certainly was not Massé’s. A local 
hack, with some knowledge of music and no taste, had concocted 
the orchestration from the piano score, and the singers did the rest. 
A worse burlesque has rarely been seen here. I sat within speaking 
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distance of Capoul, who was the original Paul when the work was 
brought out in Paris, and who watched the proceedings with an 
amused air. ‘Cela n’est que ridicule,” he said to me at the close of 
the evening. It is not worth while to make game of so poor a 
performance. Miss Abbott has a thin, weak voice, and uses it 
with the taste of an antomaton. 

Next came the opening, about a month ago, of Maurice Grau’s 
French opera company, led by Capoul, who informs me—confi- 
dentially, of course—that he is making more money singing in 
opera-bouffe than he has made at any time during the last five 
years. Grau pays him eight hundred dollars a week for singing 
seven times—every night and on Saturday afternoon. Besides Capoul, 
there are Paola Mari¢, who comes from the Varictés, in Paris, 
Angéle, who comes from the Bouffes, Mdme Delorme, a capital 
actress, and Messieurs Meziére, Jutean, Jouard, and Duplan, all 
excellent in their lines. The season began with La Fille de 
Madame Angot, and has continued with Girofé and La 
Perichole; Barbe Bleue is on the bills for to-night. Upon the 
whole, the success of the company has been very good, the only 
point about the performances which has been severely criticised 
being Mdlle Angéle’s costume, which began too low down and 
ended too high up. She is a very handsome woman, and is not 
ashamed of it. Capoul, in his new style of singing, is delightfully 
easy and graceful; he sings this light music to perfection. 

Max Maretzek, the veteran operatic manager who made four 
fortunes in the United States out of Italian opera, and lost four in 
the same business, came recently to the conclusion that Italian 
opera spells ‘‘ruin;” consequently, he determined to abandon it 
and to bring out at the Academy an American opera—American 
plot and American singers—the music to be written by himself. A 
few days before the first performance was given he told me that if 
it did not succeed he would give Pinafore, with his company, or 
commit suicide—he did not care which. Poor Maretzek gave his 
Sleepy Hollow with a few second and third-class singers, Mdme 
Rice-Knox, formerly Rica, whom you may remember in London, 
among them, The next day he advertised in all the newspapers 
that it was a ‘‘ colossal and instantaneous success ;”’ but as he lost 
six hundred dollars a night he concluded to try Pinafore. | He 
announced it, but financial cramps prevented him from taking his 
revenge upon the public in this way, and his season came to a 
sudden close. 

Among the concert-givers Carlotta Patti has been prominent, with 
Ketten, a fair French pianist, De Munck, Patti’s husband, and one 
or two others in the company. Their concerts have been very 
prosperous, and they now intend going round the world. Joseffy, 
the Hungarian pianist, begins a series of concerts to-night. Wil- 
helmj, the violinist, is still here, meeting with great artistic, if but 
little financial, success. HAvEY. 

New York, October 13th, 1879. 


—o—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The reception given to Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, as revived last 
summer with Mdme Nilsson and Miss Kellogg in the leading female 
characters, was so favourable that Mr Mapleson could do no other 
than make the work a cheval de bataille for his winter campaign. 
No time has been lost in bringing it out, the first performance taking 
place on the 25th ult., before a large and apparently well-pleased 
house. The cast, however, was almost entirely different from that 
which gained so much applause earlier in the year—Mdme Nilsson 
being replaced by Miss Minnie Hauk, and Miss Kellogg by Madlle 
Tima di Murska, while a new Guglielmo was found in Signor Tecchi 
and a new Lotario in Mr Conly, an American artist, who made his 
début as the wandering minstrel. Decently performed, Mignon is 
always sure of a good reception. The story may be as much a 
travesty of the episode in Wilhelm Meister as that of Gounod’s 
most popular opera is a travesty of Goethe’s Faust, and to many 
minds the plea for a happy ending may not excuse Mignon’s pro- 
longed life; but the public generally do not read Wilheim Meister 
nor trouble themselves about a librettist’s want of reverence, as 
long as he provides a good story. And that of Mignon is certainly 
good, because powerfully appealing to a common sentiment, while 








the music allied to it by the head of the French Conservatoire is 
full of grace and charm—an admirable example of what M. Thomas 
can accomplish when he does not lose himself in the vastness of 
grand opera. One marvels that a work thus adapted for popularity 
should have been so rarely heard since its production at Drury Lane 
Theatre in July, 1870; but there will be still greater cause for 
astonishment if it fall into neglect after the present revival. We 
can hardly expect it, perhaps, to win the gracious favour of the 
average ‘‘ first fady,” who likes the “~ to herself, without risk of 
being put into the shade by a Filina. We are learning, however, to 
— ~ sage without much reference to prime donne, and if the 
public like Mignon, as now seems clear, they will have Mignon to 
all intents and purposes, The performance on the 25th ult. pre- 
sented several good features, while, generally speaking, it marked 
an advance upon the previous representations of the season. With 
Miss Minnie Hauk in the title rd/e, the chief character was. sure to 
be invested with a certain amount of originality, and to be put 
forward free alike from perfunctoriness and commonplace. What- 
ever Miss Hauk finds to do she does it with all her might, after 
conscientious study to find a way which shall be all her own. Her 
task as Mignon, following so closely upon Mdme Nilsson’s assump- 
tion of the part, was difficult beyond common, because, while 
it is generally admitted that the Swedish artist brought out 
of the character its full beauty and pathos, her idiosyncrasies 
and those of the American lady have scarcely anything in common. 
The Mignon of Miss Hauk, therefore, was certain to be very 
different from the Mignon of Mdme Nilsson, and the question 
naturally arose whether the public, knowing and admiring the 
second, would do justice to the merits of the first. In what respect 
the difference was obvious is a question that may beset aside. Com- 
parison in matters of this kind should not be between artist and 
artist, but between the performer’s work and the best ideal that can 
be conceived. So, looking at Miss Hauk’s Mignon, there was much 
to admire—above all, an intelligent purpose attained, as far as 
possible, by artistic means. It may be urged that Miss Hauk failed 
to invest Mignon with all the pathos that properly belongs to the 
part, and we are bound to allow the objection. Her strength does 
not lie in melting an audience to tears, nor, if she were as much 
mistress of the situation in Mignon as in Carmen, would she be far 
short of a rare phenomenon. But there was no actual consciousness 
of shortcoming in the minds of those who followed the whole repre- 
sentation under the influence of its many-sided ability. Thus, Miss 
Hauk’s performance in the boudoir scene was of itself sufficient to 
carry through her entire assumption. ‘The situation appealed to her 
best and strongest qualities, and both her singing and acting war- 
ranted the enthusiastic applause they received. In the touching 
business of the last act Miss Hauk gained the sympathy of the 
audience, and the curtain fell upon a success great enough to secure 
for Mignon a lease of ular favour that will assuredly outlast the 
season, As Filina, Mdlle di Murska sang with accustomed fluency, 
distinguishing herself both in the boudoir scene and the subsequent 
air, “Io son Titania bionda;” while Mdme Trebelli gave promi- 
nence, as usual, to the small part of Federico, and won an encore in 
the song written for her by M. Thomas nine years ago, Signor 
Tecchi sang and acted as Guglielmo with artistic intention, but was 
so incurably flat throughout the evening that he could make no way 
with the house; while as to the new American bass, Mr Conly, we 
can only say now that he possesses a good voice of considerable 
compass. Mr Conly’s efforts were so affected by nervousness that 
he could not possibly do himself justice, and another opportunity of 
estimating his merits must be awaited. The orchestra and chorus 
showed an advance towards better things, although there is still 
much to be done, and the opera was conducted by Mr John Hill 
with all the care and ability he could bring to it.—D. 7’. 





| 

| TOWN HALL, LEEDS. 

| Programme of Organ Recital by Dr Spark. 
TurspAy AFTERNOON, OcTonER™ 28th:— 


Organ Concerto, in C major ... ace oa ... J. 8, Bach, 

Andante Cantabile, Air in D major, with variations, 
from a Quintet for two violins, two tenors, and 
violoncello 

Offertoire in A minor ... a 

Preludium und Fuga, in C major... wii si 

Lieder ohne Worte:—Andante con moto, in A flat, 
and Volkslied, in A minor. Book 4 

Finale, Overture to the opera Zampa 


Beethoven. 
Batiste. 
Buzxtehude, 


Mendelssohn, 
Herold. 











Srurrcart.—Herr J, Abert’s Hkkehard is in active rehearsal, 
under the direction of the composer himself, at the Theatre Royal. 
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WINTER SEASON AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The fashionable theatre in the Haymarket, so long associated with 

Italian opera, was thronged last Saturday night by a crowd of eager 
listeners brought together apparently for the sole purpose of enjoy- 
ing music. The gallery was packed with shilling patrons, and a 
higher charge gave no more room to occupants of the pit, whilst the 
stalls, dress circle, and boxes were filled with visitors careless in the 
matter of evening dress. Swallow-tail coats and white neck-ties 
were in the minority, and but little relief was given to the sober- 
clad mass by gala apparel. It cannot be said that the coup d'’eil 
was so brilliant as that general in the season, when the habitués have 
parts to perform as well as the artists behind the foot-lights—parts 
elegantly dressed, and enacted in languid silence with consummate 
skill. Fashionable people go not to see as much as to be seen, and 
care less about receiving pleasure from singers and dancers than 
extorting admiration from compeers. Gay dresses and jewels found 
no part in last Saturday night’s entertainment, and if the dandy, 
Sir Fwedewick, had seen the house he would have exclaimed ‘‘ By 
jove! the gwand state cawiage is filled by omnibus folk.” But the 
stage interest increased and the players had all the finery to them- 
selves, for the crowd came to see and hear the opera and not to gaze 
on satins and silks, and no member of it felt irritation by coming in 
contact with the inevitable Tweed suit, already damaged by 
autumnal excursions to Margate. The work chosen for performance 
was Aida, hitherto unknown to those who take their opera out of 
season, and consequently novelty gave zest to the charms of Verdi’s 
latest musical drama. Mr Mapleson has put it upon the stage with 
great taste and lavish expenditure ; the scenic artist undoubtedly 
found congenial themes for his delightful craft. Gorgeous palaces, 
stately temples, river views soft as Italian lakes, and skies of tender 
blue, supplied materials for sights which drew from the audience 
murmurs of approbation and rapturous applause. However deaf 
the London youth may be to the truths of harmony, he is, 
nevertheless, a good judge of scenic effects, for have not the 
pantomimes of old Drury instructed him therein? When he 
visits far-famed theatres of the continent he is not overwhelmed 
with the grandeur of their displays, and usually finds them disap- 
pointing in richness and glitter. A London youth has also some 
experience of Verdi’s music, and cherishes the many airs supplied 
him from the streets as regularly as household milk. If, perchance, 
— last Saturday evening such a youth found any passsge bearing 
resemblance to ‘‘ II balen,” or ‘‘ Ah! che la morte” his delight was 
great, for it seemed like meeting a well-beloved friend hidden under 
a strange garb. Unfortunately few such connections were discover- 
able, only here and there could some detached passage be recognised 
by family likeness, and then it was only as an arm or shin bone 
would be that needed a musical Cuvier to fit. Truly now and then 
a feature would be hailed, or oftener a certain expression well-known 
would be caught, but the old melodious form was generally absent. 
Apart from the merits or demerits of Aida, it is possible thatsome preju- 
dice may be felt against it, for a large number of victims suffering at 
present from pecuniary embarrassment can have little patience with 
anything Egyptian. Was not Aida ordered by that monster the 
late Khedive ? was not the subject chosen purposely to illustrate his 
wretched country? and did not the payment come out of the pockets 
of poor widows and orphans? Surely there can be res so no 
charm in the nationality of the story for those suffering from the 
gigantic swindle. The Egypt of the Bible may be all very well, and 
prove interesting and edifying to readers ; but the Egypt of the 
Stock Exchange is full of terrors with no Red Sea in sight. Italian 
statesmen are at present demanding of M. Waddington and Lord 
Salisbury t'::: their Government should be represented in the 
commission estallished by England and France to guide and control 
the finances of Egypt. Could they not send Verdi? But perhaps 
there is not much truth in the old and fading notion that the maker 
of a people’s ballads is mighter than the maker of a people’s laws, 
else Verdi would be selected as the most powerful minister at the 
command of Italy. 

The libretto of Aida is clear in design, vigorous in action, and 
terrible in denouement. Aida, a slave of Amneris, daughter of the 
King of Memphis, is beloved by Radames, a successful warrior, to 
whom, as a reward for valour in the field, the King purposes to give 
in marriage his daughter, the beauteous Amneris, The young man’s 
troubles spring from the simple fact that two rivals claim his hand 
and heart, the fair Princess and her dusky hued slave, Aida. Evi- 
dently the court of Memphis was too virtuous for polygamy to 
flourish, or the woes and miseries of the youthful warrior would 
have been avoided. Returning in ciemak from the wars against 


the Ethiopians, Radames brings prisoner, without knowing his rank, 
Amonasro, the king of the conquered country, in whom Aida 
recognises her own father. Prompted by her unfortunate parent, 
she entraps her beloved Radames to weak 


the secrets of the camp ; 


and detection being followed by trial and condemnation, she proves 
her love and contrition by sharing the horrible punishment of living 
entombment, and dies in the arms of her lover, speedily to follow. 
Verdi, in setting this drama to music, has departed from his former 
style, and still farther from the tradition of the Italian school of 
lyric art, which left the vocal branch, to a great extent, unfettered 
by instrumental combinations. The soprano and tenor of olden 
time warbled their love ditties accompanied by orchestral tones that 
merely floated the languid strains. Like Arcadian nymphs and 
swains they were content with the lascivious lute, and thought the 
merry pipe enough to fill the air with wondrous joy. Now, alas ! in 
art, love must be subjeeted to a process analogous to that endured 
by metals ina Bessemer furnace ; it must hiss, roar, rage,and flame until 
the clouds of Heaven are pierced. Love to be heard must silence 
the clamour of Vulcan’s forge. The strain, consequently, upon the 
lover's throat is so great that long drawn-out melodies cannot be 
sustained, and spasmodic shrieks and howls are able only to pene- 
trate the din. The Prospero who has called up this storm of sound is 
Wagner ; by waving his wand over the musical domain he has 
wrought this wild commotion. Verdi, listening, has obeyed the 
enchanter of Bayreuth, and become his ministering spirit. No more 
shall finely-spun melodies, like golden skeins, spread and wind 
themselves into simple and beauteous patterns ; no, the orchestral 
furnace would quickly scorch up such frail life. Woe betide the 
lover that cannot declaim fiercely. For good or ill Wagner is master 
of the operatic empire. Germany fell to him asa right; France is 
succumbing ; England, in fear and trembling, clings to the skirts of 
Mendelssohn ; and Italy, in the person of her musical Prime 
Minister, has yielded to the Tedesco. Happily the end ultimately 

must be g for cosmopolitan art. ter all, have we not had 

enough of fauns and satyrs, and will not a departure from their pipes, 

reeds, and horns prove acceptable? How far Verdi has been suc- 

cessful in what may be called his symphonic opera is a question of 

interest to his admirers. ‘‘ Has he,” they will ask, ‘‘ crippled and 

damaged his melodies, whilst using and Lae yee them up in 

orchestral elaboration?” The answer is that melody, if not so 

important, is to be found in abundance in Aida; and though not so 

broad and clearly defined, it retains its charms, and is not destroyed 

by forming materials for combinations of voice and instrument, 

which the master employs to express passions striving for utterance 

in the story. What Rossini, in Guillaume Tell, did in emulation of 

Meyerbeer,* Verdi, in the wake of Wagner, has done in Aida, and 

thereby has advanced in the opinion of iberal musicians. (Don’t see 

it at all.—O.B.) 

The opera, under the direction of Signor Li Calsi, was performed 
in a satisfactory manner. Mdme Roze-Mapleson undertook, for the 
first time in England, the part of the heroine with success, and 
without suffering one jot in comparison with Mdlle Kellogg, the 
representative of the character in the summer season. Mdme 
Mapleson has an agreeable voice, dramatic feeling, and a most 
engaging } eure Be serers which are recommendations of them- 
selves. Ithough overweighted in firmness of attack, force of 
accent, and general knowledge, by Mdme Trebelli, who personified 
the haughty princess, the womanly tenderness of Aida evoked no 
less sympathy than the grandeur and finish of Amneris. Signor 
Frapolli, the tenor, by a manly presence and complete intimacy 
with the music, made an excellent Radames. With that charm of 
voice so irresistible in a tenor, he secures the good will of all by 
never failing in stage duties, and never offending by vulgarity of 
style or manner. Signor Susini was every inch, and a great many 
inches too, the King; and Signor Pinto, who played the part of 
High Priest, was imposing in person and grave and sonorous in 
voice. Both the king and priest could at all times make themselves 
heard, even if they bad nothing particular to say, but when 
they pronounced sentences of doom their words were delivered in 
tones that sounded like the voice of fate. Signor Pantaleoni filled 
the réle of Amonasro admirably. He possesses a fine voice, and is a 
most vigorous actor; perhaps his singing and acting both suffered by 
undue mental force. His entrance upon the scene as the captive 
king of the Ethiopians struck the audience forcibly, and whether 
moving his daughter to perfidy, or defying with kingly pride his 
victorious enemies, he did not fail to hold them in rapt attention. 
Although a king, he did not forget he was the black-skinned bar- 
barian, and the crouching attitude assumed portrayed the savage 
not free from the wily instincts of the tiger. Italian actors crouch 
like beasts when taking a spring of vengeance. Signor Salvini did 
so in Othello (No—he didn’t—®. 5.), and Pantaleoni incessantly 
roams the stage as a tigerin hisden. Is it not a homage to the 








* Considering that Guillaume Tell preceded Robert le Diable, Meyerbeer’s 
first grand French opera (as, by the way, did Auber’s Muette de Portici) 
this is, to say the least—very good.—_@Dtto Beard. 
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Darwinian theory to show that on all-fours was the method of loco- 
motion of progenitors? The actor drew sympathy by displaying 
wrongs inflicted on his race and country by a civilized nation per- 
fected in the art of war. It was a triumph for the Italian artist to 
lead an English audience to forget that wicked Cetewayo, who so 
lately resented the kind offices of a beneficent British Government, 
and who cruelly smote with sword and assegai red-coated messengers 
sent only for his people’s good. Now Amonasro, the mimic king, 
stung by border outrages, boldly went into the country of his accom- 
plished, refined, but persistent enemy, and, though conquered and 
outraged, still, by indomitable bravery, resisted to the death. 
These mimic virtues secured the good will and approbation of a 
British public. Is there not a like moral to be drawn from fact and 
from fiction. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


— 


MR WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

It is a good thing for a man to have the power of making fast 
friends. The faculty involves a permanent certificate of character, 
since it cannot exist in a nature altogether bad, and, happily, it is 
one of which no class can boast a monopoly. But the man who has 
it, and is also in any sense a great or distinguished man, may think 
himself specially fortunate. He never need fear a lack of admirers 
if he be vain, or champions if he be in trouble, or apostles if he 
have a gospel; and just as the Old Guard were ready to die ata 
word from their Emperor, or Boswell delighted to fetch and carry at 
a nod from “ my illustrious friend,” so do willing servétors attend 
the love-inspiring man wherever he may be found. One such love- 
inspiring man Franz Liszt seems to be. All who come in contact 
with the silver-haired Abbé soon pass from admiration to affection ; 
and, judging by letters that occasionally appear in print from his 
American pupils and visitors, no ecstacies can transcend those which 
Liszt inspires by a word or a smile. In some cases this hero- 
worship takes curious outward forms, as though the Abbe’s votaries, 
like the phylactery-wearing Pharisees of old, desired the world to 
know the object and measure of their worship. A large detachment 
of these demonstrative ones might have been seen at Bayreuth in 
1876, basking in the radiant splendours emanating from their great 
exemplar. Not all of them were of commanding presence, and in 
the eyes of very few shone the light even of modest genius, but 
they wore long hair to a man—a Lisztian accomplishment easily 
acquired by renouncing the scissors—and to a man they cultivated 
the wild or dreamy expression which is supposed to indicate sym- 
pathy, active or passive, with Infinities where the ‘‘ purely human ” 
revels in Intensity. We can hardly imagine the Abbé’s English 
worshippers going thus far, and assuredly the rank and file among 
them receive no encouragement to do so from their leader, Mr 
Walter Bache. He emulates not ‘‘ the rank luxuriance of a tangled 
mop,” nor ever poses as an illustration of the Intense, but in the 
most practical and unpretending manner labours for the good 
repute of his former master. Whatever we may think of Liszt’s 
music, none can refuse honour and respect to Mr Bache for his 
singleness of aim and abnegation of self. Nor should we forget to 
admire his tenacity of purpose. He has long been preaching to 
deaf ears and trying to soften hard hearts. ‘‘ We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced,” might well form the burden of his 
song, but instead of wasting time upon complaints, Mr Bache pipes 
on, in the hope that one day there will arise a contagious shuffling 
of feet. None can estimate the faith and patience this demands, 
and the fact should be borne in mind whenever Mr Bache, who is 
impervious to criticism upon himself, resents an attack upon his 
beloved teacher. An occasional skirmish of this kind is, perhaps, 
desirable, because while working nobody any harm, it relieves his 
feelings, and enables him to re-commence a forlorn task with com- 
parative cheerfulness. 

Liszt was born on October 22nd, 1811, and Mr Bache, naturally 
anxious to celebrate the anniversary of the day decided to make it 
the occasion of his annual pianoforte recital. No more happy 
thought could have come to him, because no more congenial tribute 
could have been offered. Liszt probably cares little about bein 
“toasted,” even when the process is attended by “musical reainaes, 
but as a musician and an artist he must highly appreciate the com- 
pliment conveyed in a public performance devoted entirely to his 
works. To make this all the better, the pieces chosen were 
announced as ‘‘ original,” with the apparent object of drawing a 
distinction in their favour between them and others to which the 
term does not apply. Pure and unadulterated Liszt was, therefore 
offered at the recital, each flower in the birthday bouquet being a 
genuine product of the master’s garden. The selection had the 
merit of variety, and ranged over a good deal of ground, from the 
spot occupied by Liszt in the tightest bonds of counterpoint to that 





where he ‘‘ comes flying all abroad” on the wings of the wildest 
liberty. First, Mr Bache played the fugue on the , Ate of Bach’s 
name, then the Ballade in 5 flat, the piece entitled ‘‘ Au bord d’une 
source,” the polonaise (No. 1) in C minor, three ‘‘ studies of tran- 
scendant execution,” an eclogue descriptive of morning ; the Legend 
which illustrates St Francis preaching to the birds, and the Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise in E flat. Against these things as examples of 
Liszt’s thoughts for his own instrument there is little to be said. 
The Legend is simply puerile, it is true, but the rest are, as to some 
of them, pleasing, as to all of them, interesting, either in themselves 
or because of connected ideas and circumstances, Of course, we do 
not pretend to regard the programme as illustrative of highest art. 
Works of such a character make no claim to the honours reserved 
for classic masterpieces, but they have a charm of their own all the 
same, and this was often brought out by Mr Bache with consider- 
able refinement of style and delicacy of execution. Mr Bache is 
not a pianist of the Boanerges order, and at times there seems an 
odd disparity between the music he affects and the unpretending 
fashion in which he executes it. On Wednesday, however, the 
artist and his themes were generally in accord, and the result gave 
considerable satisfaction. it may even have determined some 
amateurs present to examine Liszt’s works for themselves, thus 
realizing his faithful advocate’s warmest wish, Three songs were 
given in the course of the recital by Mr Santley, but the singer 
neither suited the music nor the music the singer, albeit the last, 
‘In Liebeslust,” was encored. The audience, at no time large, 
generally succeeded in withstanding the inevitable monotony of 
their entertainment. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily News.”) 

This gentleman gave his eighth annual performance of chamber 
music at St James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when his pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of original compositions by Liszt, the 
public knowledge of whose music, in this country, Mr Bache has 
done far more to promote than has been effected—or even attempted 
—by any one else. The selection in this instance exhibited the 
composer in various phases—not only as a writer of brilliant piano- 
forte pieces of the most difficult bravura kind, but, as in the last of 
the three vocal pieces introduced, also as being capable of expressing 
poetical sentiment in strains of melodious simplicity. Mr Bache’s 
well known executive skill as a pianist was very successfully dis- 
played in the execution of the prelude and fugue on the notes 
forming the name of Bach (the note B natural being represented in the 
German notation by the letter H), in a ‘‘ Ballade,” a ‘‘ Polonaise,” 
three ‘‘ Etudes,” an ‘‘Eglogue,” a ‘‘Legende,” and the fourth 
‘*Rhapsodie Hongroise.” In each of these Mr Bache was much 
applauded, particularly after the last piece and the ‘‘ Etudes.” 
These instrumental performances were varied by Mr Santley’s 
rendering of three Lieder by Liszt—‘‘Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein.” ‘*Du bist wie eine Blume,” and ‘In Liebeslust,” the last of 
which pleased so much that it had to be repeated, ‘The recital was 
given on the anniversary of Liszt’s birthday. 


( From the * Times.” ) 


Mr Walter Bache gave his annual pianoforte recital yesterday 
afternoon, his being the first concert of the season given at St James's 
Hall. The room was crowded, and the entire programme was 
received with marked approval. The nature of this programme 
gave additional interest to the occasion, The 22nd of October 
happens to be the birthday of Franz Liszt (born 1811, at Raiding, in 
Hungary), and Mr Bache accordingly improved the occasion by 
devoting his entire recital to to the compositions of his master and 
his idol. It is well known that without Mr Bache’s unceasing and 
unselfish efforts very little of these compositions would have been 
heard in England, and for this fact he deserves the thanks of all 
intelligent lovers of music, whatever their position towards Liszt 
and his school may happen to be. As to the final position of Liszt in 
the history of his art, it would be premature to express an opinion. 
From the first his works were as highly praised by one party as they 
were sweepingly condemned by another, the composer’s previous fame 
being, no doubt, to some extent, responsible for the exaggerated 
views in either sense. Nowadays few musicians will be prepared to 
deny the importance and suggestiveness of his productions, whatever 
may they may think of their beauty in the abstract. It has been 
remarked that in Liszt, as in other composers, two separate periods of 
creativeness must be distinguished: in the first, the virtuoso 
predominates over the composer; in the second, artistic purpose 
more and more gains ascendency over external effect. Mr Bache 
was evidently intent upon illustrating the different phases of Liszt’s 
art as far as it could be done within the limits of chamber music. 
Thus the Etudes d’exécution transcendunte, two of which were given, 
are, as their title indicates, examples of that highly-developed 
execution which modern pianoforte playing largely owes to Liszt, 
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The prelude and fugue which opened the concert, on the other 
hand, show the learned musician. The subject of the fugue is 
8 by the name of the great master of that form of Art— 
Bach, the etters of whose name are all expressible by musical 
sounds being German for B natural), a coincidence which also 
pee ad ae. ae peed ree source” is one of Liszt’s 

nderest inspirations, and in the Légende, purporting to illustrate 
St Francis of Assisi’s sermon to the birds, alioen the representa- 
tive of ‘‘ programme music” in one of his most fanciful moods. The 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, in E flat, which concluded the concert, 
is imbued with the national element so prominently represented in 
Liszt's works, The interpreter of these and other pieces was Mr 
Bache, whose competence to deal with Liszt's music both as regards 
technique and congenial rendering, is too generally acknowledged to 
require further mention on our part. It will be sufficient to say 
that he was evidently in his happiest mood, a fact sufficiently 
accounted for, among other things, by the manifest satisfaction 
Liszt’s works gave to the audience. An interesting feature of the 


S e was the three songs contributed by Mr Santley. It 
as been asserted that Liszt’s greatest power as a melodist pure and 
simple is shown in his short lyrics, and nothing more melodious and 


more genuinely inspired can well be imagined than his setting of 
Hind’s ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume” (also treated by Schumann and 
Rubinstein) or of Redwitz’s ‘‘ Ks muss ein Wunderbares sein,” both 
admirably rendered by Mr Santley. Any one connecting the idea of 
bravura or demonstrativeness of any kind with Liszt's compositions 
will be surprised at the simplicity of these songs, which are conceived 
in the true spirit of the Volkslied. The third piece given by Mr. 
Santley, an impassioned love song, was encored with enthusiasm. 


a a 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A chamber concert was given on Saturday evening in the hall of 
this institution, the performers, both of the solo and concerted music, 
being selected exclusively from the ranks of the present students. 
Criticism may not fairly be applied to what was done, since the 
object was to exhibit progress and accustom the young people to 
work in public rather than to show a perfected thing. rom 
criticism, therefore, we shall refrain, and merely cite instances in 
which the more advanced pupils succeeded in obtaining a favourable 
verdict from the large and well-disposed audience whom the 
occasion drew together, The Royal Academy students are now 
numerous enough to form a choir of 136 voices, and, very properly, 
there is a disposition to give choral music considerable prominence 
at these concerts. No doubt the balance of popularity will ever 
remain with the soloists, and it is equally certain that the cultiva- 
tion of public solo performance is the main object in view. Never- 
theless, a good deal of high musical interest cannot fail to result 
from such a judicious use of the choir as was made on Saturday 
night, when the concerted portion of the mme included not 
only part-songs but works of larger value, like Schubert's beautiful 
setting, for female voices, of Psalm 23, and Sir John Goss’s anthem, 
“Fear not, O land.” Apropos to the second of these compositions 
we trust that its performance was but the forerunner of many more 
devoted to masterpieces of English church music, now so seldom 
heard. For training purposes these works could hardly be sur- 
passed, and every genuine amateur would be grateful to the directors 
of the Royal Academy for pyomnineities of hearing from time to 
time the sacred masterpieces of such men as Orlando Gibbons, Blow, 
Croft, and our immortal Purcell! The choral performance on 
Saturday evening was, as might have been expected in the case of so 
many fresh young voices, spans | effective, and gave considerable 

easure, e female voices unduly preponderated, it is true, but 

was a fault on the right side, and some nt may have 
deemed it a beauty rather than a blemish. Referring to the more 
successful solos, vocal and instrumental, mention was deserved by 
Mr Percy Stranders, who essayed the Allegro, Intermezzo, and Finale 
from Schumann’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien”—a set of five 
Fantasiebilder best known, perhaps, to amateurs by the extremel 
characteristic Romance and Scherzino omitted on this occasion. 
more popular selection, consisting of Bach’s 48th prelude and fugue, 
and two movements from Sterndale Bennett’s Suite de Piéces in B, 
enabled Miss Margaret Gyde to win much applause ; while Mr C. J. 
Corke performed Hashn petted and fugue in A minor for organ 
with equal success. A Scherzino in B flat for pianoforte, the work 
of the present Mendelssohn Scholar, Miss Maud White, was also 
received with great favour, as played by the fair composer, who had 
to return and bow her acknowledgments. The concerted instrumental 
music consisted only of the Allegro vivace from Beethoven’s trio for 
pianoforte (Miss M. Mo: ), violin (Mr Frank Arnold), and violon- 
cello (Mr Elliott). All the solo vocalists gained more or less honour ; 
Miss Ambler, in Schira’s reverie, ‘‘ Sognai ;” Miss Amy Aylward, in 











Bizet’s charming tarentelle, ‘‘ Le Papillon ; ” Miss Matilda Robinson, 
in Fiori’s ‘Il bianco lino,” and Mrs Egerton Brownlow, in ‘Selva 
opaca.” The accompanists were Miss Evans, Messrs Corke, 
Stranders, Speer, and Wood, Mr Speer presiding also at the organ. 
Mr Walter Macfarren occupied his usual post as conductor.—D. T. 


—o——- 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Melbourne, 4th, Sept., 1879. 


with Mdme Rose Hersee, Signora 
Link, Miss Agnes Palma, G. Verdi, &c., are to close their 
season in Sydney on the 8th inst. They will then proceed to 
Adelaide for a season and return to Melbourne for a second season 
before Christmas and the reign of pantomime. 

Mdlle Alice Charbonnet, a young French lady, lately come 
amongst us, is giving periodical concerts, at which her own brilliant 
and artistic performances on the pianoforte are the main attractions. 
Mdlle Cbaebemnts is frequently mentioned at the same time as 
Mdme Goddard (who has performed in Melbourne), and she has 
become a great favourite in this city. I believe she proposes to 
remain till after the expected visit of. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to the Melbourne International Exhibition of 1880. 
The gifted pianist has been assisted at her later entertainments by 
M. Caron, Mr E. King, Mr Ernest King, Mr A. Montague, and Mr 
A. Plock (all string instrumentalists). Miss Josephine O’Brien has 
made a good impression as a vocalist. 

On the 25th ult. a concert was given in the Melbourne Town Hall 
by the metropolitan Liedertafel. His Excellency the Marquis of 
Heese was present. The artists who took part in the perform- 
ance were Miss Rosina Carandini, Mrs Cutter, Miss A. West, Mdlle 
Charbonnet, and Mr Weston. Mr T. H. Guenett was pianist, and 
Mr J. Herz conductor. The programme included Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G, and Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor. 

Mdme Carlotta Taska, K.S.A., R.A.M., gave a concert on the 
27th ult. at Brighton, when inter alia she played Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata, Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and her husband Mr A. 
Wexehets sonata, ‘‘ Alexandra.” 

On the 7th ult. a service of sacred music took place in Scot’s 
Church, Melbourne. Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, Spohr’s ‘‘God, 
Thou art great,” and the Grand Organ Sonata, No. 6, by Men- 
delssohn were rendered. Mr J. R. Edeson was the organist. 

His Excellency the Governor and the Marchioness of Normanby 
attended a special organ recital at the Town Hall by Mr David Lee, 
the city organist, on the 25th ult. The Governor and the Marchio- 
ness were subsequently entertained by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Melbourne. 

A meeting of the Musical Association of Victoria took place on 
the 16th ult., when Mr O. Linden performed Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 27, No. 1. 

On the 30th ult. the annual meeting of the Musical Artists’ 
Society of Victoria was held. Schumann's Quartet, Op. 44, was 

layed ; and, for the first time in this city, Taubert’s trio, Op. 32, 
‘or pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was performed by Messrs J. 
Budde, H. Curtis, and A. Montague. 

Mr W. R. Furlong’s pupils’ concert comes off this evening in the 
Athenzum Hall ; and on the 6th inst. a complimentary benefit will 
be given to Miss Lucinda Blackham, a promising young vocalist, in 
the Town Hall, when the young lady herself and several artists of 
standing will assist. J.T. LB. 


The Lyster Opera Comping, 
r 





TO POLKAW 


Read old Tom Hood 

And you could if you would 

Become young Tom Hood 

Read Percy Bysshe 

And yowll turn from a jelly 

Fish into a shelly 

Read Victor Hugo 

And wherever you go 

Be sure "twill be no go 

Read Father Ruskin 

Who once put his tusk in 

Gaff’ Turner's left buskin 

Samvet Toper TaBLe 

( To be continuous ) 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 


DrrEcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 








[HE CONCERTS of the TWENTY-SECOND SEASON will 


take place as follows, viz.:— 
Monpay, Nov. 3, 1879 
Monpay, Nov. 10, 1879 
Monpay, Nov, 17, 1879 
Monpay, Nov. 24, 1879 
Monpay, Dec. 1, 1879 
Monpay, Dec. 8, 1879 Monpay, Feb. 
Monpay, Dec. 15, 1879 Monpay, Feb. 
Subscription Tickets (transferable) are issued for the whole Series of 20 
Monday Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Nov. 3, to March 22; 
price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
ATUR OPU } S. 
Eighteen MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows, viz, :— 
SarurpDay, Nov. 8, 1879} SatuRDAY, Dec. 20, 1879{ SaTuRDaY, Feb, 14, 1880 
SATURDAY, Nov. 15, 1879| SaruRDAY, Jan. 10, 1880} SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1880 
Saturpay, Nov. 22, 1879| SaruRDAY, Jan. 17, 1880| SATURDAY, Feb. 28, 1880 
SaTURDAY, Nov. 29, 1879| SaruRDAY, Jan. 24, 1880) SaruRDAY, March 6, 1880 
SaturDAY, Dec. 6, 1879 | SatuRDAY, Jan, 31, 1880| SatuRDAY, March 13, 1880 
BatuRDAY, Dec. 13, 1879} SatuRDAY, Feb. 7, 1880| SATURDAY, March 20, 1880 


Subscription Tickets (transferable) are issued for the 18 Morning Concerts, 
extending from Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 8, to March 20; price £4 10s. for each 
Sofa Stall. 


THE FIRST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 3, 1879. 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 50, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (first time)—Mdme NorMan-Nerupa, MM. L. 
Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTTI ... see = me sie site 
RECIT. ed ARIA, “‘Lusinghe pitt care” (Alessandro)—Miss 
LILuian BAILEY.. Hh = a bee ate mae ... Handel, 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violoncello— 
Malle JanorHa and Signor Prartt... abs ons soo ... Rubinstein, 
PART II, 
CHACONNE, for violin alone—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA .., » Vitali, 
AIR, ‘‘ Und ob die Wolke” ( Der Freischiitz)—Miss L1LL1AN BAILEY Weber, 
TRIO, in E flat, Op. 70, No, 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
—Mdlle JanorHa, Mdme NorMAN-NeERuDA, and Signor 
PIATII ote in es es ie bes. ee oe ... Beethoven, 


THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON 
Will take place on 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 8, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 

QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rixs, ZERBINI, and 
PIaTTr~ s.. a - due we om ws ove .-. Mendelssohn, 

BONG, ‘O, swallow, swallow”—Mr SANnTLEY—violoncello obbli- 
gato, Signor PIaTTi . oe toe te ee tee s00 

SONATA, in © sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1 (‘The Moonlight”), 

for pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANOTHA oe tos rast ... Beethoven. 

SONATA, in F major, for pianoforte and violin (No. 9 of Halle’s 

Edition)—Mdlle JaNoTHA and Mdme NorMAN-NERvuDA _... Mozart. 

SONG, “The Erl King”—Mr SantLEy ey Ses Ae ... Schubert, 

TRIO, in C major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mdlle 
JANOTHA, Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, and Signor Prartr __.., Haydn, 

Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & O0.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


Monpay, Feb. 16, 1880 
Monpay, Feb, 23, 1880 


Monpay, Dec. | 
| Monpay, March 1, 1880 
| 
| 


Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Jan. 


Monpay, March 8, 1880 
Monpay, March 15, 1880 
Monpay, March 22, 1880 





Haydn, 


Piatti. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Po.tkaw.—Everything has come to hand; but the ‘‘Ode” to 
Wagtail must, for reasons so polished a gentleman as our corres- 
pondent will easily perceive, be re-considered if meant for publi- 
cation. 








DEATH. 

On the 29th of October, at Elm House, Hoxne, Suffolk, the resi- 
dence of her father, Constance ELLEN, the beloved wife of JoHN 
FREDERICK BripGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon, of The Cloisters, West- 
minster Abbey, aged 32. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical Wort is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SONNET. IGJEN OG IGJEN. 
I wish my voice were like a murmuring brook, 
Were sweet as song dy, brook on summer's day, 
li 


So you might lie and listen to its ley 

And near by sink to sleep in some dim nook. 

Ay, that my voice were such a murmuring brook 
Then you'd not mind that monotone alway, 

The sound would drown your soul in dreamy sway 
—Mine o'er your slumber hovering should look. 


Oh, how my voice should creep into your brain, 
Its words not tiresome, for the low soft noise 
Would humming hide them, and they'd sigh anew 
The one, the same, the old I love again: 
For as I love believe me how it joys 
To tell and keep on telling it to you. 
Potkaw. 











(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 
IR,—I have lately been glancing through a number of 
American journals, wherein, besides the account which 
suggested the remarks I addressed you last week concerning 
the visit of General Grant to the theatre at St Francisco, I 


came across certain articles which recalled to my mind the 
well-known lines running (unless a terribly treacherous 
memory plays me, as usual, false)— 


‘* Ah, me! what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron.” 


and prompted me to add the following four— 
‘* But the peril, I’m afraid, is 
Greater for young Yankee ladies, 
Who, in song to gain perfection, 
Seek Milan without protection.” 

When applauding till their hands are sore, and shouting 
till their throats are hoarse; when stamping with their 
umbrellas till the ferules come off, or waving their hats in 
wild delirium ; when flinging nosegays themselves, or glowing 
with approbation as they observe individuals—who seem to 
have come in at the very nick of time and for the express 
purpose, since they mostly retire again directly—perform the 
same process from boxes very near the stage, and likewise 
the ceiling, audiences seldom think probably of what the fair 
vocalist who is the object of all these manifestations has had 
to go through before reaching the proud position to which she 
has eventually attained, They have paid for the pleasure of 
hearing her, and have nothing to do with the fact that, 
though she may now dash up to the theatre in her well- 
appointed brougham, a few short years previously she was too 
poor to ride even in an omnibus; that the popular Diva who 
is a client of Worth, or some couturier equally celebrated—if, 
indeed, there is another equally celebrated—once made her 
dresses herself, never discarding them till they had been turned, 
dyed, and altered, with a pertinacity calculated to excite 
disgust in every lady’s-maid, even in such as, to adopt the 
language of aristocratic abilgailism, ‘‘ cross the line,” i.¢., 
accept situations on the shady side of Tottenham Court Road, 
and demean themselves by taking service in Bedford or Russell 
Square. It is well that audiences do behave thus, for the 
difficulties and privations which sometimes at first beset the 
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path of the fair aspirants to the honours of the lyric stage are 
very sad, and the knowledge of them would certainly not 
conduce to our enjoyment of an opera. 

But young American ladies who dedicate themselves to the 
career of vocalists are, we are informed, worse off than all 
others, and this is especially true of such as, alone and unpro- 
tected, go to learn singing in any of the large continental 
cities. Milan, it appears, is particularly dangerous, An 
American gentleman, long a student there, informed a writer 
on the American Register that there existed in that city a 
band of men, who made it their business to sit in front of the 
different cafés and watch for the newly-arrived American 
girls, “as a hunter watches for the pheasant or the stag that 
he intends to slay.” Furthermore, we are told that these 
men, being as a rule handsome, accomplished, and fascinating, 
are all the better prepared to hunt down their prey. It 
would be no consolation to American girls, and no diminution 
of the danger to which they are exposed, even were their 
sisters from other countries as badly off as themselves. But 
this is not so. “ American girls, possessing the traditional 
beauty of their nationality, and with their frank, free 
ways, gained in the one land on earth where innocence is its 
own safeguard, and the weakness of womanhood is its own 
protection, are peculiarly unfitted to cope with the ways and 
wiles of European cities,” The very frankness of their man- 
ners, which is so charming, their innocent and harmless 
freedom of speech, is against them, and repels the best classes 
of Italian women, who are bred up in well nigh Oriental 
seclusion, surpassing even that of French women. Such 
Italian women sit at home mending stockings or studying 
their breviaries, and look with reprehension on “the gay 
attire and coquettish ways” of the fair, unsuspecting daughters 
of the great Republic. The latter are shut out from 
desirable companionship, and—which is much worse—thrown 
into contact with a fast set both from England and the United 
States, who have come to Italy ostensibly to study, but in 
reality to have “ a good time.” 

That fair young girls are frequently the victims of designing 
villains is only too certain. 

‘Tis true ’tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

We need not go as far as Milan, or any other continental 
city for confirmation of the fact; that confirmation may be 
gained in England, and even—occasionally—* in the one land 
on earth where innocence is its own safeguard.” Under these 
circumstances, surely parents who foolishly consent that 
their daughters, especially when the latter are, by their 
nationality, “ peculiarly unfitted to cope with the ways and 
wiles of European cities,” shall reside alone and unprotected 
in any of those cities, to say nothing in that city which appears 
worse than any other, ought to be held responsible for some 
share in the shame and misery that overtakes their wretched 
offspring, and not indulge in lamentations without doing 
something to baffle continental Lotharios, whose wiles, we 
find, are as successful as they are diabolical. 

I sincerely trust, however, that matters are not quite so 
bad as represented, and that the slightly sensational articles 
I have perused on the subject are, as I believe them to be, 
exaggerated. X. 








THERE is no foundation in the report that Mr Gye con- 
+ gag taking the Royal Italian Opera company to the United 

tates. 

In consequence of previous Continental engagements, Mdme 
Montigny-Rémaury is unable to accept a very handsome offer 
from Mr John Boosey to take part in his famous London Ballad 
+ Concerts this autumn—winter. 








FERNANDA TEDESCA AT HAMBURGH. 
This young lady, who comes from New York, already exercises, 


at the commencement of her career, the art of violin playing, so 
rare among members of the fair sex, with unusual skill, giving 
evidence of careful training and unmistakable natural aptitude. 
During a former visit, Ole Bull, who happened to be here at the 
same time, was struck by her talent, and took ¢ interest in her. 
She subsequently became a pupil of Wilhelmj, Vieuxtemps, and 
Léonard. From all these masters, respectively, the fair virtuosa, 
thanks to her supple talent, has derived certain peculiarities of 
school, style, bowing, and technics generally : to the earnest Wil- 
helmj, with his grand, broad German method, she owes less than to 
anyone else; to the graceful, light, and airy Belgian school, so 
attractive for a female mind, she is indebted for a great deal ; but 
she is under the greatest obligation of all to the fantastic and fiery 
Norwegian artist, Ole Bull, who exerted a perhaps unsuspected but 
still active influence on her seemingly easily excitable nature. In 
every possible detail: in tone-colour, in dynamic contrasts, in the 
manner of holding and using the bow, in fantastic and unbridled 
spirit, and, finally, ia interpolated manifestations of alternate senti- 
mentality and humour, this influence was ially manifest when 
she played Ernst’s ‘‘Ungarische Weisen” and ‘Carnaval de 
Venise,” the last being an extra piece thrown in. 


The above qualities undoubtedly exert a t power of fascination 
on susceptible listeners eager to be cero ye when, in addition, 


we see, as in the present instance, an extremely graceful representa- 
tive of the gentler sex displaying a beautiful arm and a pretty hand 
as she wields the bow with charming unconscious coquetry, 
and mirrors the purport of the music in the expression of her 
artlessly engaging features, there appears to be sufficient reason for 
the audience to rejoice very loudly and very long over art presented 
in so attractive a shape. 

The fair violinist began by playing the adagio and rondo from the 
Concerto in E major, which she studied under Vieuxtemps himself. 
It contained. no technical difficulties for her, and the light, graceful 
passages especially came out most admirably. She pee y 
reached a high stage of excellence in her management of the bow, 
and her tone is invariably correct even in the high notes.—Ham- 
burger Nachrichten. 

—_——- 0 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MpmeE DE Rémusart relates in her Mémoires the following 
anecdote of Grétry. Asa member of the Institute, the musician 
used to attend pretty regularly the Sunday Receptions, and, on 
more than one occasion, the Emperor Napoleon, having a dim 
recollection of his face, went up almost mechanically and asked 
him his name. One day, wearied at hearing the same eternal 
question, and, perhaps, somewhat wounded at not having made a 
more lasting impression, the moment the Emperor, in his usual 
abrupt style of interrogation, enquired: “ Well, and who are you?” 
Grétry replied rather tetchily: “I am still Grétry, Sire.” After 
this the Emperor always recognised him perfectly. 





Every three months, Richard Wagner applies through his 
agent in Vienna for the fees accruing to him during the above 
period from the performance of his works at the Imperial Opera- 
house. During the last three months Tannhduser brought him 
in 268 florins, 16 kreutzers; Die Gétterdiémmerung, 230 fl., 27 kr.; 
Rheingold, 190 fi., 25kr.; Die Walkiire, 183 {1., 77 kr.; Siegfried, 
128 fl, 74ikr.; and Rienzi, 115fl., 71kr.; making a total of 
1,166 fl., 90kr. It will be seen that Tannhduser is the most 
productive. It must, too, be remarked that, with the exception 
of a Tannhduser performance in August, the performances were 
confined to September, as in July and the first half of August 
the theatre was closed. 





Ricuarp WaGNxr objects to Schumann because it is owing 
to the partiality of the public for the latter’s works that the 
names of Haydn and of Mozart are now found but seldom adorn- 
ing the concert programmes of Germany. Of course, Herr 
Wagner must be equally dissatisfied with anyone who keeps the 
name of the last-mentioned master out of the play-bills. Now, 
let us hear what a critic in the Berlin Echo has to say on the 
subject. Speaking of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, this gentle- 
man remarks :— 

‘A statistical return compiled by the writer of these lines brings 
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to light the astounding fact that Mozart is represented this year by 
only four operas and fourteen performances, while Wagner's account 
shows thirty performances. I am willing to believe that 7'ann- 
hdéuser and Lohengrin are exceedingly beneficial to the treasury, but 
more refined taste can scarcely thrive under this preponderance of 
‘grand opera.’ When I add that, up to now, in this present year, 
1879, Gluck has been played only once, and Weber only eight times, 
or, in other words, that three classical composers are not equal to 
one Wagner, the fact throws a very suspicious light upon the way in 
which classical music is cultivated.” 


It is to be hoped that the above lines may meet Herr R. Wagner’s 
eye. There can be no doubt that, after reading them, he will 
immediately telegraph his desire to Berlin that an end should be 
put to the pernicious system of comparatively ignoring Mozart, 
simply because Lohengrin and Tannhdéuser bring more money into 
the treasury of the Operahouse and—into the pockets of the 
Musician of Bayreuth. 
—o—_ 


CONCERT. 


Mrs JoHN MACFARREN, on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 29, gave a 
pianoforte recital at St Mary’s Hall, Canonbury. The performance 
of the accomplished pianist was listened to ag rer with lively 
interest by a select and intelligent audience. In Beethoven’s A flat 
Sonata she gave full significance to the impressive strains of the 
deeply pathetic Funeral March and to the brilliant passages of the 
concluding Rondo. Mrs Macfarren also played pieces by Chopin, 
Schubert, Rubinstein, Raff, Weber, &c., and pro aac in each the 
attractive qualities of its composer. The vocal portion of the pro- 
gramme was entrusted to one of the most promising students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Miss McKenzie, who some months since 
carried off a gold medal for declamatory singing. ‘She gave 
Giordani’s air, ‘‘ Caro mio ben,” and Dr Sullivan’s setting of ‘‘ The 
Willow Song,” from Othello, most charmingly. Mrs John Macfarren 
interspersed the whole with brief remarks on the purport and 
character of the music, and thus greatly enhanced its appreciation, 


ee 


PROVINCIAL, 


BriGHTon.—There was a very large and appreciative audience at 
the Dome, Brighton, on the occasion of the second of Mr Kuhe’s 
series of subscription concerts, at which Mdme Albani made her 
only appearance this season. The audience who attended were 
furnished with a rich musical treat. The fair cantatrice was in 
excellent voice, and was called for twice and thrice at the termina- 
tion of the four pieces set down for her, and on two occasions her 
delighted hearers would not be denied, namely, on her singing 
‘Casta Diva” and ‘‘My mother bids me bind my hair,” for the 
latter of which she substituted ‘ Robin Adair.” Mrs Osgood was 
equally successful, and in the popular ballad of ‘*Comin’ thro’ 
the rye” she gained an enthusiastic encore. Miss de Fonblanque 
was very warmly applauded, especially for her rendering of the 
‘Old, old story,” for which she obtained a re-call. In addition to 
the two solos allotted to her, Miss de Fonblanque sang in a duet and 
trio—the former with Mrs Osgood, and the latter with Mr Barton 
M’Guckin and Signor Foli. Mr M’Guckin also had two solos, and 
the audience refused to be satisfied till he had repeated the last 
verse of ‘‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye ;” but Signor Foli, who 
seemed to be suffering from a me was not so successful as usual. 
The instrumental portion of the programme was contributed by M. 
Ovide Musio, whose performances on the violin quite took the 
audience by surprise, and by Mr Kuhe himself, who played a solo— 
Thalberg’s Russian airs—in his customary brilliant style, for which 
he was warmly applauded. He acted throughout as conductor to 
the other artists, and his festival choir assisted by singing some part- 
songs with which the programme opened and closed, the choir being 
conducted by Dr Alfred Ting. — Mies Emily Moore, whose name has 
been frequently associated with local concerts, gave her annual ballad 
concertinthe Dome. Miss Moore’scontributions were“ Theray of hope ” 
(Bishop), with clarionet obbligato, exquisitely played by Mr Lazarus; 
“Sing, sweet bird” (Ganz), and ‘‘ Twickenham Ferry.” Each 
piece was well sung, and secured for the vocalist a well-deserved 
re-call. Miss Heléne Grieffenhagen, who gave ‘‘O luce di quest’ 
anima ” (Donizetti), and a Valse by Watson, was also very success- 
ful. Both were executed in a most skilful manner and with an 
absence from affectation which charmed her hearers, Miss Emily 
Dones’ selections were ‘‘ Lascia ch’io ianga” (Handel), and ‘‘ The 
old, old story.” Mr Sidney Tower pa Mr Thurley Beale were the 
other singers. Mr Kuhe, Mr E. de Paris, and Mr Lazarus were the 
instrumentalists. Mr Kuhe and Mr Lazarus played a Grand Duo 





by Weber, and an Air Varié, for clarionet, by Mohr, the latter 
ining a burst of applause, for which Mr Lazarus returned to bow 
fis ents. Mr E. de Paris also contributed two piano- 
iszt, and Mr G. Lardelli was accompanist. 
——— Qe 
RACINE AND MUSIC.* 


(Continued from page 680. ) 
Il, 


acknowled, 
forte solos by 


As the acknowledged distributor of official praise, the Mercure 
includes in the same panegyric the poet, the musician, and the 
exalted personages who inspired them, and who, had it been 
necesssary, would have endowed them with genius and 
talent. “ . . The reader may imagine from the sacred nature 
of the subject the effect the latter is capable of producing on the 
heart, and, from the name of the author, form a notion of the 
beauty of the piece. Thus the King, who honoured the per- 
formances several times with his presence, was quite as much 
pleased with it as with any of M. Racine’s other works. There are 
choruses written for twenty-four young ladies of Saint-Cyr by M. 
Moreau. These choruses are very fine and exceedingly useful to 
young persons who embrace a religious career, because they 
learn in this way to sing, an accomplishment extremely necessary 
in convents.” The turn is pretty, as Philinte would remark. 
But how high Moreau must have carried his head on reading 
what his illustrious collaborator said of him in the introduction to 
Esther. “I cannot make up my mind to conclude this preface 
without rendering to him who wrote the music the justice which 
is his due, and without frankly confessing that his strains consti- 
tute one of the greatest charms of the piece. All connaisseurs 
agree that it is long since we heard airs more touching or 
better suited to the words. Some persons find the music of the 
last chorus, though very beautiful, too long ; but what would have 
been said of the Israelitish maidens, if, after making so many 
vows to God to be delivered from the horrible peril in which they 
stood, they had, directly the peril was passed, indulged in only 
moderate thanksgivings!” 

Racine began working at Athalie very soon after the Esther 
performances, and when the moment for playing the new sacred 
tragedy arrived, no less preparations were made than for the 
first, but Mad. de Maintenon’s religious scruples, excited by the 
Abbé Godet of the Marais, were destined to stop these enter- 
tainments at the outset. Bérain had painted the scenery and 
designed the costumes; Moreau had got together a numerous 
orchestra of violinists, flautists, and oboists ; and lastly, while Racine 
instructed the actresses, Nivers, the organist and singing-master, 
was drilling the chorus. On the 5th January, 1691, there was a 
grand rehearsal “with the music” before the King and the 
Dauphin ; other rehearsals followed, but conducted with exceeding 
simplicity, without a regular stage or scenery, the young 
actresses going through their parts without costumes, and 
in their ordinary school dresses, to which last they had 
been allowed to add merely a few pearls or ribbons. Mdme 
de Maintenon permitted costumes, however, once or twice, and 
notably at the performance of the 22nd February, at which a 
certain pomp was displayed, and which faintly called to mind the 
brilliant days of Esther, not by the magnificence of the stage, 
but by the rank of the illustrious persons invited by the King. 
As for the solemn performances on a regular stage and before the 
Court, Mdme de Maintenon began by adjourning them from week 
to week, and at last formally prohibited them, to the great regret 
of the King, whom such entertainments diverted, as well as of 
the young ladies who, as may be imagined, had got to like them ; 
and to the deep mortification of Racine, who, having consecrated 
his muse to God, and not daring to think of any stage save that 
of a convent, was most unfortunate in being there as elsewhere 
the cause of scandal and dissipation. Athahe, however, enjoyed 
an after-amount of very marked success when the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne had a theatre built at Versailles in every respect 
like that at Saint-Cyr, and played in it with other ladies, friends 
of hers, selected by herself. The Mercure of February, 1702, 
gives the following account of these aristocratic performances :— 
“™M. Racine’s Athalie has been played three times with all the 
ornaments and the choruses, long since set to music by M. Moreau, 





* From La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 
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who set, also, the choruses in Esther. They were executed perfectly 
the young ladies of the King’s music. The Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne played Josabeth with all the taste and good sense imagin- 
able.” But in 1702, Racine was no more, though Moreau was 
still among the living. 

This revival of Athalie with great splendour must have 
singularly troubled the conscience of Mdme de Maintenon, whose 
scruples as to theatrical performances did but increase with time. 
Not only would she fain have prohibited such pernicious amuse- 
ments in her own educational establishment, but she even con- 
templated reforming the Opera. More than once did she 
endeavour to turn the King from the sumptuous performances of 
which he was so fond; she dreamed of substituting strong and 
healthy moral thoughts for the “common-places of lewd morality” 
ordinarily heard on the stage of the Académie de Musique; she 
would not have been averse to transforming all the heroes and 
demigods of the lyric Olympus into preaching sages and philo- 
sophers. She herself relates with charming good faith how hurt 
she felt when listening to the most favourite operas, what severe 
reforms she would have liked to introduce in them, and into what 
violent collision she came with the indifference of the King, who 
had a great liking for operas and saw in them nothing at which 
the most timorous consciences could take affright. 

“T am assailed by a thousand embarrassments of mind and 
conscience ; I tremble for the King’s salvation. There are 
a thousand things, as I have told you very often, as to which I do 
not know what course to pursue. At one time I am afraid of 
yielding too much, and, at another, of repelling so many persons 
from piety. The musical performances, for instance, which consti- 
tute the King’s only real pleasure, and in which you hear naught 
save maxims absolutely contrary to morality, might very becomingly, 
it strikes me, be either retouched or proscribed. If a word is said on 
the subject, the King at once replies: ‘ It has always been so. The 
Queen, my mother, who was a pious woman, and the Queen, who 
took the communion three times a week, held the same views 
about the matter as I do.’ It is true that, for himself personally, 
he is taken up only with the beauty of the music, of the sound 
of the chords, and that he sings even his own praise as though it 
were the praise of someone else; only from a liking for the airs. 
But this does not hold good of all the other spectators, and it is 
impossible that, among so many young hearts, there should not 
be some susceptible to words full of a system of morality which 
makes happiness consist of pleasure. For, put all operas into the 
crucible, you will obtain only this maxim treated in a thousand 
different fashions. The King formerly derived great pleasure 
from the fine canticles of Esther and Athalie. At present, he is 
almost ashamed to have them sung, because he feels they weary 
the members of the Court, though Quinault, by the way, wearies 
them quite as much. Were, however, the King absolutely 
resolved that, instead of the pernicious maxims now scattered 
through operas, nothing but holy or, at least, innocent things 
should be sung, clever men, of whom there is such abundance in 
France, would hasten to write in this style. But he is afraid of 
establishing a novelty ; he is afraid the finest airs would be weari- 
some directly the words were pure: he is afraid of displeasing the 
public, on whose opinion a prince depends more than a subject. 
Some persons pretend that what is heard at the Opera goes in at 
one ear and comes out at the other. . . ‘ Yes,’ interrupted 
Mdlle d’Aumale, ‘ but they forget that the heart is placed between 
the two.’ ‘ Very well said,’ remarked Mad. de Maintenon.” * 

Vain scruples, imaginary reforms, which Mad. de Maintenon, to 
her regret, could never apply practically, for neither she nor 
anyone else could effect the slightest change in the King’s favourite 
amusements, in his partiality for music and operatic verse, or in 
his “ liking for the airs ” which made him innocently hum or sing 
the most hyperbolical eulogiums composed in his own honour. 

(To be continued.) 








HampurcH.—Mdme Laura Zagury, previously a stranger here, 
sang recently with flattering success, the pieces selected being an 
air from Linda, the mad scene from Lucia, and the Polonaise from J 
Puritani, to which, in answer to long and loud applause and recalls, 
she added the well-known ‘‘ Venzano Waltz.” 





* Mémoires pour servir & histoire de Mdme de Maintenon et & celle du 
Siécle passé (by de la Beaymelle), Vol, VI., pp. 187-190, Conversation VII. 








“THE DRAMA AS A MORAL TEACHER.” 


This subject has recently been discussed at Manchester by clergy- 


men and actors, the Bishop of the diocese winding up the debate. 
Canon Woodhouse, who read the opening paper, ed that 
‘it was plays rather than ballads that now influenced a 
people as much as their laws.” ‘‘If the devil,” he said, “ ought not 
to have all the good tunes, why should he have all the pop 
amusements? The theatre had this advantage over the pulpit, that 
it employed the eyes as well'as the ears.” As we have societies that 
apr Pe literature, ‘‘why should there not be,” he asked, ‘‘a 
national fund to buy one of the theatres in London, to pay good 
authors handsomely for good plays and good actors handsomely for 
performing them, to train promising young men and women, and to 
pension actors who have deserved well of their country?” ‘‘English 
managers,” he added, “had driven away from the theatre the 
intelligent and the refined,” but as ‘‘ there were good and noble men 
and women in the theatrical profession as in all others,” reform was 
still feasible. Mr Hermann Vezin, who followed, thought a plan 
might be devised by which a ‘‘number of the best actors and 
actresses might co-operate to establish a theatre which should have 
all the advantages and merits of the ThéAtre ne ay and should 
also be a source of profit to its members without the aid of State 
subvention or public subscription.” This belief on the part of a 
successful actor who knows the stage is more remarkable than the 
proposal by Canon Woodhouse, who naturally takes the sanguine 
view of an outsider. It is notable on another ground. T 
subsidised national theatre might regenerate the we cannot 
deny, for the experiment has not been attempted, and cannot 
be realized until benevolent capitalists, wearied of endowing 
hospitals and colleges, pour forth their donations on the stage. 
But the great company of good actors suggested by Mr Vezin 
—working together on the joint-stock principle, with share- 
holders electing directors, and all sharing the profits—has been 
suggested for years, and yet has never been happily carried out. 
Some English attempts of the kind revive many recollections of 
jealousy and discord, nor is it easy to invent any principle on which 
a division of profits could be amicably arranged. It is quite possible 
to conceive an Iago who might insist that it was his performance 
which filled the house; and even Hamlet might not bury in Ophelia’s 
grave his right to a superior share of the receipts. We can also 
easily imagine the difficulties that might arise if a committee of 
actors and actresses had to allot parts to themselves and to their 
colleagues. A type of the remonstrances to be expected is indicated 
by the well-known anecdote of the lady—not young—who, on being 
asked to play the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, answered, ‘‘ Certainly 
not; I have played Juliet for forty years, and I will take that 

and nothing else.” Mr Vezin is a man of courage to face without 
fear such obvious obstructions to the working of a co-operative 
theatre. 

That the drama may be amoral teacher is unquestionable, but 
the doubt arises whether any art will not, to some extent, suffer if 
its own life is, so to speak, warped to suit some other end, however 
noble in itself. A painter or a sculptor who should think of advanc- 
ing temperance or social reform, or a political cause by some picture 
or statue specially designed, would probably fail in both ends; he 
would spoil the work of art and do little to advance his. other 
object. The same thing applies even to a novel or a poem. Stories 
written for a purpose are sometimes tolerable; like Miss Martineau’s 
Tales of Political Economy, they have a temporary fame; but as 
enduring works of art they fail, simply because they have been 
fashioned for an object not rightly included in art itself. No poem 
expressly written to exalt some hero, or to please a political party, 
can ever take its place amid the highest works of its author. 
Addison’s Campaign is saved from utter oblivion by a few lines, and 
Wordsworth’s political sonnets are his worst. Those parts of 
Dickens’s stories where the tale is twisted or delayed to suit some 
social or legal reform the author had at heart are always the sections 
which create a sense of unreality and artifice. We do not deny that 
the drama may teach, but we doubt whether the drama will teach if 
it sets itself to doso. The first aim of the dramatist must be to 
produce a good play—one that fulfils the old and obvious canons 
of the art—exciting and increasing the interest of the audience from 
first to last in the characters, in what they say and do, and in their 
ultimate fate. To bring up great men, intense emotions, and terrible 
events before the eyes and ears of the spectators, and to give to 
noble thoughts appropriate language, are in themselves the worthy 
ends of the finest tragedies that have been written. There is no 
direct moral in Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth ; but witnessing them 
we are taken out of ourselves; our souls are filled with pity or 
terror, and we are lifted above the path of petty cares. in 
itself is one of the objects of the higher drama, and the plays would 
be spoiled, not improved, if the dramatist tacked a moral on to 
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each, with epilogues against fratricide, jealousy, or ambition. 
‘‘Man does not live by bread alone,” nor even by moral precepts. 
He requires to have human nature held up to him in the mirror of 
the stage, as it ought to be in literature, the pulpit, and the press. 
A powerful preacher depicts in grave words the remorse of a sinner ; 
an artist will do the same on canvas or in marble; the writer of a 
fiction follows suit with his parable in three volumes ; and the 
dramatist does his duty ina work interpreted by living men and 
women. There is no essential distinction betwe2n the diferent 
representations ; some are vivid and substantial, others tae and 
weak ; but they all have the same end in view, the rousing of the 
mind by something more striking than the mere suggestions of 
thoughts. There was a time when the pulpit was not picturesque ; 
when cold logic and dry assertion were alone considered suitable to 
a sermon. At another period Puritans denounced pictures and 
story-books as devices of Satan. Music was formally associated in 
many minds with the world and the devil. In all these things we 
see surrender and change. Preachers try to enliven their sermons 
by pictures in words, by anecdotes and illustrations ; illustrated books 
and tales are taken into ‘godly ” householdsand read even on Sundays ; 
and music has long since been welcomed as an adjunct to religion at 
home and abroad. From this progress we may judge what may 
come. It may be that the time will arrive when the religious 
people who now go to picture galleries, concerts, and lectures, and 
read novels and magazines, will frequent theatres, as places where 
essentially the same illustrations of art and life are given, though 
with additional emphasis and more startling effect. 

Those gentlemen at Manchester who talked so exhaustively about 
the drama and its teaching power, however, forget a purpose of the 
theatre which its present patrons would be sorry to see ignored. 
Quite apart from morality, people go to the play to be entertained, 
to be stirred with various emotions, to be interested, to be amused. 
These objects should not be subserved at the expense of morality, 
and there can be no real and lasting pleasure where virtue is derided 
or vice excused. But we contend that a tragedy, a comedy, ora 
farce may be good in itself, even though no moral may be obtainable 
from the performance. As Tennyson asks, ‘‘Is any moral shut within 
the bosom of the rose?” Is a perpetual preaching to follow us 
throughout life? Who go to the theatre once a week or month? Over- 
tasked brain-workers, barristers with too many briefs, doctors who 
have bent that day over twenty beds of pain, city clerks who have 
toiled at dreary desks, or artisans weary in head or hand, or men and 
women whose lives are uncheered by society or success. When the 
theatre rings with their laughter at some absurdity of word or 
gesture, some wild drollery of situation, some quaint quip of fancy, 
some touch of true comic art, who grudges them the change, the 
diversion, the relief? Would they be better if one prosy playwright 
wrote to prove that punctuality is the soul of business, or another to 
illustrate that procrastination was the thief of time? Thisis anage 
of crowded cities, of fierce rivalry, of hard work ; and all the more 
do we require to be vividly amused. That some of the many theatres 
now open in London minister to a low form of public taste is quite 
possible ; for among three or four millions of people there are many 
whose ideas of art, whose demand for amusement are not high. 
London, however, must be taken for what it is—not merely a place 
of residence, but a place of transit and of temporary occupation. 
The long ‘‘ runs” of some popular pieces testify to the fact that 
visitors from all parts of the realm, from India and the colonies, 
form a large proportion of the successive audiences, They are away 
from home for days or weeks, and they rush to the theatre, not to 
hear the moral lectures they can easily get by their own fireside in 
books, but to be interested, excited, or amused. For these birds of 
passage half our London theatres are decked, half our lighter amuse- 
ments prepared, and hence a certain lavishness of appeal to the 
senses rather than to the intellect. The songs are bright and 
catching in melody and words, the scenes are full of colour, stage 
mechanism is perfected, and performers are selected not only for 
their talent but their comeliness. This is not a high kind of art, 
but it is for holiday visitors, not for the residents of London all the 
year round. For them there are still superior theatres and good 
plays. That we might easily aspire to higher standards of dramatic 
writing and acting art is evident enough, but that there has been 
retrogression we deny. The drama does not directly preach so much 
as it did in generations when it served many as literature and 
amusement at the same time. Now books areso common that play- 
wrights and actors leave to them much of the instruction of the 
time, and tend naturally, though perhaps in excess, to fulfil their 
own immediate and proper function—to delight, to divert, and to 
amuse.—D, 7’, 








Mr Edward Seguin, the barytone, died suddenly on the 9th ult., 
at Rochester (U.S.). 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Herr Reichardt’s concert, on October the 24th, at the Etablisse- 
ment des Bains, was, as is always the case here, a great success, 
The Grand Saloon was crammed with a select audience, and the 
funds of the British Sailors’ Institute, for which the concert was 
given, will, no doubt, be substantially benefitted. The programme 
was divided into two parts. The first part commenced with the 
overture to Les Sabots de la Marquise (Boulanger), and the second 
with that to Un Ballo in Maschera (performed by the Société 
Musicale). A number of ladies and gentlemen, many of them 
English, under the direction of, M. Pickard, sang, with the utmost 
credit to themselves and their conductor, Gounod’s Gallia, Mdme 
Carlier Guilmant and M. Alexandre Guilmant accompanying. 
The last chorus, “ Jerusalem,” as well as the solo parts, by Mdme 
Faye and a young lady, a pupil of Mdme Faye, were exceedingly 
well rendered. 

M. Alexandre Guilmant delighted his hearers by performances, 


.on an “Orgue Mustel,” of a Mazurka du Salon, a characteristic 


piece, “ La Villageoise,” of his own composition, a Menuet of J. 
S. Bach’s, and a Réverie by Lemmens, 

Mdme Faye took part in a duo, with Mdlle A , from La 
Juive, and sang “ Bel’ raggio,” from Rossini’s Semiramide, 
admirably ; while Mdlle A gave, with effect, a Romance 
from Robert le Diable, and an air with variations from La Reine 
Topaze. 

tt was with unbounded pleasure that, during the second part of 
the programme, Herr Reichardt himself appeared on the platform, 
accompanied by an old friend of the Boulonnais, but who, un- 
fortunately, do not see her often enough—I mean Mdlle Blahetka. 
This lady played the accompaniment to Blumenthal’s Le Papillon, 
which Herr Reichardt discoursed in his usual refined way. Both 
artists were, I need hardly say, enthusiastically applauded, as was 
also the latter when, in conjunction with three young lady 
amateurs, he took part in a quatuor of Niedermeyer’s. A chorus 
for female voices, by Fooke, sung by the pupils of Mdme Faye, 
was an agreeable climax to the concert. &. T. BR. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 29th Oct. 








Mriyniz Havg’s CaRMEN.—On Tuesday Bizet’s immortal Carmen 
was produced, with Mdlle Minnie Hauk as the heroine. A more 
fascinating impersonation it would be difficult to imagine. In every 
mood of the character, ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
she realized the ideal of Prosper Mérimée’s most original creation, 
and elicited spontaneous and enthusiastic applause.—Observer. 

Lerpsic.—A new one-act ‘‘ fantastico-comic” opera, Prinzessin 
Rebenbliithe (Princess Vine-Blossom), book by Robert Jonas, music 
by W. C. Miihldorfer, has been produced at the Stadttheater, where 
the composer is the musical conductor. Though it was liberally 
applauded the first night, and though the composer, as well as the 
singers, was duly called on at the fall of the curtain, Prinzessin 
Rebenbliithe will, probably, soon be withdrawn.—The programme of 
the second Gewandhaus Concert included :-—Part 1. Overture (No. 
3) to Leonore, Beethoven; Recitative and Air (subsequently com- 
posed and not published) from Spohr’s Faust, sung by Mdlle Lilli 
Lehmann, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin (obbligato clarinet, Herr 
Landgraf) ; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major, Beethoven, played 
by Dr Otto Neitzel, of Strassburg; Songs, sung by Malle Lilli 
Lehmann ; Pianoforte solos—Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2, and Fantasia, 
Op. 49—Chopin, played by Dr Neitzel. Part 2. Symphony, No. 1, 
in C minor, J. Brahms. 

Vienna.—The following works by the undermentioned composers 
will be executed at the eight concerts of the Philharmonic Society : 
Beethoven’s Fourth, Seventh, and Ninth Symphonies ; Overture, 
Op. 124; and Overture to Egmont. Schumann’s Symphony in D 
minor and Bilder aus Osten. Haydn and Mozart : a Symphony (not 
yet selected) by each. Raff: Im Walde. Mendelssohn : Symphony 
in A minor and overture to Fingalshéhle. Volkmann : Symphony 
in B flat major. Berlioz: Overture to Benvenuto Cellini. Lisst : 
“Festklinge.” A. Rubinstein: ‘Ocean-Symphonie.” Brahms : 
Second Symphony. Goldmark: Overture to Penthisilea, J. S. 
Bach : ‘‘ Passacaglia.” Dworzak: ‘‘ Rhapsodie” and ‘Serenade ” 
for wind instruments. At an extra concert on the 6th January, one 
of the works performed will be Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.— 
Herr Griin; Herr Popper, the violoncellist ; Herren Hilbert and 
Sahla, members of the orchestra at the Imperial Operahouse, have 
combined to give three Quartet Evenings on the 2nd, 16th, and 30th 
December, respectively. 
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WAIFS., 

Halévy’s Eclair is in preparation at Wiesbaden. 

Mdme Anna Essipoff will play in Brussels next March. 

The Theatre at Warsaw is to be opened for a season of Italian 
opera. 

Herr Carl d’Ester, Capellmeister, has died in Wiesbaden of heart 
disease. 

The new Grand- Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt, was opened with 
Lohengrin. 

Herr Hofmann’s Armin will be given in Carlsruhe on the 3rd 
December. 

The season at the Politeama, Leghorn, has been brought to a 
premature close. 

Dinorah was well received on its first performance recently at the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

Raffael Joseffy, the Hungarian pianist, is announced at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston (U.S.). 

Signor Niccold Coccon, first chapelmaster of St Mark’s, Venice, 
has composed a new Requiem. 

M. Emile Sauret, with his young wife, is now in Berlin, where he 
intends settling permanently. 

Herr Theodor Wachtel fulfils short engagements this season at 
several theatres in South Germany. 

La Czarine, four-act opera, music by the Havannah composer, 
Villate, is in preparation at the Hague. 

Which are the best stories? That depends. 
long ones ; to the listener, the short ones. 

M. Rafael Joseffy, the Hungarian pianist, made his début at 
Chickering Hall, New York, on the 13th ult. 

Bizet’s Carmen will be performed—for the first time in Italy—on 
the 15th November, at the Teatro Bellini, Naples. 

A new Pianoforte Quintet by Kiel will be performed this season 
at Hellmich and Maneke’s Monday Concerts, Berlin. 

A new Zarzuela, Un Tigre de Mar, music by Seiior Llanos, has 
been produced at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid. 

A new opera, Elisa, by Signor Tessitore, is among this year’s 
promised novelties at the Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Turin. 

The series of Mozart Operatic Performances commenced on the 
28th at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar, with Jdomeneus. 

The Municipality-of Verona have decided not to make the usual 
grant for the theatre, which will, in consequence, remain shut. 

M. Benjamin Godard will probably visit Berlin this winter to 
direct the performance of some of his compositions at a concert. 

Mdme Pauline Lucca will appear next month at Vienna as the 
heroine in an opera, Maria di Rohan, not heard there for many 
years. 

The late Herr Eckert’s duties as Capellmeister at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, are being temporarily fulfilled by Herr Kahl, Musik- 
director. 

Herr Adalbert v. Goldschmidt, composer of the oratorio, Die sieben 
Todsiinden, is just concluding a grand opera, Heliantus (words as 
well as music). 

Herr Heinrich Urban has written a ‘‘Symphonic Poem” on The 
Ratcatcher of Hameln, apparently a favourite subject just now with 
German composers. 

‘*The man who can invent a disinfectant,” says the Boston Courier 
(U. S.) ‘that will smell twice as bad as anything els¢ known has a 
fortune before him,” 

Boston (U.S.) papers say that Arthur Sullivan will direct the per- 
formance there of T'he Prodigal Son by the Handel and Haydn 
Society on the 23rd November. 

Fragments from a new opera, Hsmeralda, la Gitana, by Seiior 
Oscar Campo y Soler, a local pianoforte teacher, have been well 
received at the Teatro Solis, Montevideo. 

Madlle Victoria de Bunsen, who has been passing the autumn at 
Spa and Boulogne-sur-mer, meeting at each place with the approba- 
tion of the musical public, has returned to London, 

Herr Pollini has invited the managers of the principal operatic 
theatres at home and abroad to the first performance of Anton 
Rubinstein’s Nero this evening at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Miss Alice Williams, a former pupil of Mr J. P. Goldberg at the 
Royal Academy of Music, is now at Milan, and is engaged to sing 
during the Carnival at Novara, where she will make her first 
appearance in Dinorah on the 26th December. 

‘The new ‘‘Rigaudon,” which met with so much success cn 
Wednesday evening at Mr and Mrs German Reed’s entertainment 


To the teller, the 





at St George’s Hall, thoroughly reflects the 7 osm of the quaint old 
French dance. It is the composition of Mr George Gear, son of the 
veteran Hindel Gear, and is published under the title of “Le 
Plaisir.” 

CounsEL (to Witness).—Now, sir, do you know a certain Drexler? 
Mind, you are on your oath. Wurnzss.—Drexler? A little old 
man ;—bent over, wears gold specs, and carries a cane with a big 
ivory head? CovnseLt.—Nods confirmingly. Wrrness.—No; I 
don’t know him. Never saw him in my life. 

At M. Riviére’s Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden several 
young pianists have lately been heard. Among them Miss Edith 
Goldsbro’, one of the most talented pupils of Mr F. B. Jewson, at 
the Royal Academy of Music, whose performance of Moscheles’ 
‘* Recollections of Ireland” (with orchestra), Mr F. B. Jewson’s 
‘« Twilight,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spinning Wheel,” elicited loud 
applause and “calls” after each. Another successful aspirant to 
‘*pianistic honours” was Miss Nina Brunel, who played Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Brillante, Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Fountain,” Ascher’s 
Fantaisie Brillante, ‘‘ L’Amour du passé,” and the same composer's 
transcription of his popular romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” 
receiving and deserving unanimous applause. 

Minnie Havuk’s Micnon.—On Friday Mignon was produced, 
with Mdlle Minnie Hauk, for the first time in England, in the title 
character, which she has successfully impersonated many times in 
the chief cities of Germany and Austria. On Friday last she won 
a great and genuine success, both as actress and vocalist. Her 
shrinking fear of her brutal taskmaster, Giarno—her petulant eppo- 
sition to his commands—her gratitude to her saviour, Wilh 
Meister—her passionate love of her deliverer-—her transports of 
jealousy when she finds him captivated by the wiles of the actress, 
Filina—her agony of despair when she feels assured that Wilhelm 
will never return her love—these were all portrayed with a power 
of emotional expression and a fidelity to Nature which enlisted the 
sympathies of the entire audience. In the Styrienne of the second 
act and in her share of the Swallow Duet, Mdlle Hauk’s singing was 
specially admirable, and throughout the opera—save for a tendency 
to over-exertion of voice—her singing was that of a genuine artist, 
She was continually and enthusiastically applauded, and Mignon 
may be counted one of the most attractive parts in her copious 
repertory.— Observer. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recital by Mr W. T. Best. 
SarurDAY AFTERNOON, OcToBER 25th:— 


Organ Concerto, No. 1, in G minor ... one Handel. 

Andante Cantabile, in E flat major, Op. 17 ... Sir W.S. Bennett, 
Marcia Fantastica ... oe od a .. W. Bargiel. 
Sarabande, dans le Style Ancien ... A, Dupont. 
Offertoire for the Organ . Ambroise Thomas. 
Hymn to Bacchus, Antigone ... Mendelssohn, 











Brriry.—Mdme Mallinger appeared recently at the Royal Opera- 
house, for the first time, as Pamina in Die Zauberflite. Some regret 
has been expressed that she should not have thought of sustaining 
the character before; at present her voice no longer esses the 
necessary charm of youth, and, despite its acknowledged cleverness, 
her impersonation suffers accordingly.—Herr Eckert was buried on 
the 17th October in the Twelve Apostles’ Churchyard. There was 
a vast concourse present, including most of the leading celebrities, 
artistic, scientific, and literary, of the capital. The chorus of the 
Operahouse sang the chorale: ‘‘Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden.” 
This was followed by Herneberg’s motet : ‘‘Selig sind die Todten,” an 
instrumental chorale by the orchestra of the Operahouse, and then 
another chorale: ‘‘ Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an” by the 
members of the chorus. Laurel wreaths from the Berlin Association 
of Musicians, the Vienna Philharmonic Association, and many other 
similar bodies were laid on the coffin. 

Municu.—Herr Eduard Sigl began on the 14th ult., at the Theatre 
Royal, the celebration of his fiftieth anniversary as basso there. In 
his honour Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor was performed, he 
himself impersonating Sir John Falstaff, a part in which he used 
greatly to distinguish himself. On the following Friday he appeared 
as Bacculus in Lortzing’s Wildschiitz, and concluded the celebration 
a few days afterwards by undertaking the character of Dr Bartolo 
in Der Barbier von Sevilla.—Die Fornariner, buffo opera in three 
Acts, book by R. Genée and M. West, music by C. Zeller, has been 
successfully produced at the Theater am Giirtnerplatz. Herr Zeller 
is the composer of the one-act buffo opera, Joconde, performed at 
the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 
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SPRING HAS NOT COME! * 
BALLAD. 

Il. 

When Henry left those faithful arms| "Twas then he vow’d ere early spring, 
To seek the battle plain, Return’d to deck the flow’rs 

He strove to soothe those fond alarms,| The kindly breeze s!ould Henry bring, 
And heal my bosom’s pain. | Again to cheer the honrs ; 

And while he clasp’d me to his breast,| 0, then, why doth the snow that lay, 
And gently chid the tear, Upon the neighbouring hills, 

The tender kiss that love impress’d | Dissolve beneath the genial ray, 
Hush’d every rising fear. And glide in murmuring rills. 


I. 





| 

III. 

O, whence the pure and balmy gale ? 
Why blooms the opening rose ? 

Its early sweets the shepherds hail, 
They hail the storm’s repose, 

Ye thoughtless shepherds, cease your mirth, 
Ye maids! no wreaths entwine ; 

Spring has not come to deck the earth, 
Nor dews to gem the vine. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 








* Copyright. 








--Bdbertisements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOOAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 

















New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Curct. Price 6s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoars 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken vo Ba singing or reciting, ‘- “t 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ) 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
foe Osis us d, and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the Unite Kingdom and 





Just Published, Nos. 1 and 2, 


“REPRINTS OF RARE GLEES.” 
Edited by EDWARD PLATER. 


No. 1.—“L’APE E LA SERPE,” (A.T.T.B.)... «4. 0 +) sve, SPOFFORTH. 
No. 2.—‘‘COME, OLARA, AS THE LILY.” (A,T.T.B.) ... +. SPOFFORTH. 
Price Fourpence each, 


London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 





Now First Published. 
A COLLECTION OF 


THIRTEEN POSTHUMOUS GLEES, 
By WILLIAM BEALE. 
Edited by EDWARD PLATER. 
Price 6s. net, or may be had Separately. 
London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


URGENT APPEAL. 
A PROFESSOR of MUSIC is in immediate need of a Few 


Pounds to save his home, Is married, with a young family depending 
on him, In consequence of his sad affliction of total loss of sight he labours 
under many difficulties in obtaining pupils. Unexceptional references. STANLEY 
Lucas, Esq., of 84, New Bond Street, W., has kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions on his behalf. 








FOR SALE. 


OLD FLUTE, with SILVER KEYS, by Rvpart, Ros, 
Carte & Co, 1867 Patent, in perfect order, ‘‘A bargain.” Apply to 
“A. P,”, 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham, 


FOR SALE. 


IOLIN, by Kxuotz. May be seen at J; Werr & Kytanr’s, 
Stationers, 283, Regent Street, W. 


REMOVAL. 


QIGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 
tions be forwarded to his New Residence, No. 5, STRANRAER PLACE, 
Maida Vale, W.—August 16, 1879. 


REMOVAL. 
) R LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


TO MUSICSELLERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Youth of good appearance, 

aged fifteen, some LIGHT OCCUPATION in a Musicsellers or Publisher's 

Office. Has a fair knowledge of music. Small Salary required, Address, 
‘* H. H.,” care of ViIncENT, 10, Denman Street, W. 

















NEW SERIES.—No. 16.) {PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


London: WyMAN & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0- 


: NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 

No. 2. STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Esq.). Composed by 
Duncan AVISON 











“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


- by “‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), re | by Mdme EnriQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MIGNON. 
“TTAST THOU B’ER SEEN THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU 
LE PAYS”), sung by Miss Jutta GAyLorp in the English version of 
AMBROISE THOMAS'’s celebrated opera, Mignon, now being performed with great 
success, by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, is published, price 4s. (English 
_—— ‘ig pau OXENFORD), by Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, 
ndaon, . 








NEW HARP MUSIC. 


(jAPRICGIO for the Harp, on the Scotch Air, “* WITHIN 
: A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” composed by CHARLES OBERTHIiR, is 
just published, price 5s., by Duncan Dayison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts, 
AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 


All the followi ing Songs, Duets, &c., are published in different Keys, to suit all voices, 
and can be obtained either with Italian or with French words :— 8. 

STANZE (Basso)—‘‘ ae e tremante ” .. 

ARIA (Tenore)—“ 8i, solingo ognor pel mondo ” 

ROMANZA (Mezzo Boprano)—“ Non conosci il bel suol” om Knowest 

thou the land”) ~ 

DUETTO (Mezzo Bopran oe ‘Tenore)—“ Teggiadre rondinelle” 

TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor 

STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” a 

MADRIG-. —‘* Bella Diva, per a ieta” 

DUETTO 9 (coorene e Tenore)—“ on darti alcun pensier ” 

VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 

10. OTR (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un  apeuel 

11. MELODIA (Tenore)—" Addio Mignon fa core ove 

12, RECIT, (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la presso alui” ;.. 

13. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“‘ Sofferto hai sacl oe il 7 e 

14. POLAOCOA (Soprano)—“ Io son Titania la bionda” 

15, CORO—“ Orst sciogliam le vele” se 

16, NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—“‘ Del suo cor calmai le pene” 

17. ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ah non crede a |’afflita nel vergin suo candore”’ 

18, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ”. 

19. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” % 

20. FORLANA (Soprano)—* Finche resti al prato un a” ws 








SPLISH R wre 
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21, ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder 1’ amata stanza d’alle” 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
G. BIZET .., & ° «. The Opera complete net 10 0 
Ditto aan ion éee «. Overture <i ve Se FT 
Ditto Danse Bohémienne ... 5s. Adieu Mignon. «oe 


ive, 
Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 


Romance de Mignon... 5s. 
O Printemps — 4s. 


Duo 7 paspnegaeaans coe” Be 

AUG. a - oe .. Entr’acte gavotte 
F. BRISSLER _.... Be .» 2 Pots-Pourris oe bee a each 
es +» Valse sentimentale ... “ae ont 


5 0 
7 6 
7 6 
L. L. DELAHAYE Souvenirs-transcriptions 6 0 
H. ROSELLE oe aes «» Polonaise aa 6 0 
W. KRUGER eaal faa einen Fantaisie-transcription 7 6 
OH. B, LYSBERG ue «. Fantaisie variée... 7 6 
A. MEREAUX Improvisata (Entr'acte gavotte)... 6 0 
OH. NEUSTEDT ws . Fantaisie-transcription ... 6 0 
ITERER _... +» «se Fantaisie variée 7 6 
Ditto ove vas ene :.. Romance et duo des Hirondelles.. 7 6 
RUG +» Grand fantaisie * a9 eee 7 6 
J, OH, HESS .. Styrienne de a7 5 0 
TH, OESTEN +» ave Fantaisie Higa did 6 0 
@. TREDHE pe Romance de Mignon aa 7 6 
EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
CRAMER ‘ Bouquet de ee reumes » each 
J. L, BATTMAN Petite fantaisie ee em nant 
ODARD —- transcriptions... «» each 
H, VALIQUET 


tes fantaisies ... w. each 


A. OROISEZ ~~ Siete taalle (Styrienne) 
RU . Petite fantaisie pes 
F, WACHS Romance de Mignon 


Ditto one sen = me Duo des Hirondelles 


ROMS ww Dw AGacwoau-a 
ABARBAROCSCSOOCOS 


Ditto Valse de Philine 
Ditto Styrienne de Mignon 
Ditto Polonaise de Titania 
Ditto Romance de Wilhem 
DANCE MUSIC. 

STRAUSS ler oo a 2 et 4 mains eee 4 6 
Ditto ove eve one + Grand valse ... on 46 
Ditto oes bes ees oo BOS & oon 4 6 

ARBAN oe ons + 2e Quadrille ... 4 6 

A. MEY _..,. . Se Quadrille ... 46 

Co. er at . Mignon valse .. 40 

oe ‘A ’ Suite de valses ini pa. 6 0 

it DESGHAN GES .., Polka des Hirondelles 2 oe nee 4 6 

F ZIKOFF... eee Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 4 6 

PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

AMBROISE THOMAS ... Overture ebb: ot. Seb eee De 

PAUL BERNARD ‘. . Deux suites concertantes we. os Ge Se 
. W. MA Pot-Pourri .. ose a wa 3 © 

AUG. BAZILLE " Entr'acte gavotte wed't 3 he (OLE 

J. RUMMEL Deux Mosaiques __... awe +. each 7 6 
. M A ; Valse de Mignon ow 8 € 

STRUMENTAL. 

ANSCHUTZ, sa ial Entr’acte Gavotte : 

Piano a Flute <os: Piano and Cornet... 6s. 
Piano and Violoncello... 6s. Piano and Violin ... 6s, 
Piano and Clarionette... 6s. 

GUILBAUT, E. ... ‘\Pot-pourri,” pour cornet seul ... ... 6 0 

LEVE£QUE, EMILE Six mélodies pour violon ... 6 0 

SARASATE ,, ‘ .. Romance et gavotte, pour violon (avec 

_ piano) 7 6 

LavieURE-WELY oe eee nnais-tu le pays, ” paraphrase ar 

ae. orgue ou harmonium, et piano 7 6 


(Eprrions DE MM, HEUGEL er CIE., Panis.) 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


_ CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have ted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
— nstruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 





OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED OANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RimBavtT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 











Each of the above Albums contains from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 





PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 





“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.” —Atheneum, 


‘A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Zllustrated Dramatic News, 





PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR'S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Kdited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





_ _ “Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—Jllustrated Dramatic News. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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